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N the 21ſt. day of January 1787, the 


_# Right Honourabie Thomas Orde moved in 
the Houſe of Commons, that the Houſe do 
forthwith reſolve itſelf into a committee of the 
whole Houfe, to take into conſideration zhat 
part of his Grace the Lord Lieutenant ſpeech which 
relates to the commotions that in ſome places have 


aifturbed the public tranguillity. 


The Houſe accordingly reſolved itſelf into a 


committee of the whole Houſe, Mr. Serjeant 
Fitzgerald in the chair. e 


Attorney General After what has paſſed in 


this Houle, and upon the notoriety of the com- 


motions referred to, I ſhould think myſelf juſti- 
fiable in now moving an addreſs to the Crown, 
declaring that we were ready to give the moſt. 
decided ſupport to Government in ſuppreſſing 
them, did I not think it neceſſary to ſtop for 
one moment, to anſwer the charges that have 
been made againſt Government, and to lay be- 
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fore the Houſe what hascome to my 3 4 1 
reſpecting the proceedings of the inſurgents. ＋ 
Their commencement was in one or two | 
pariſhes in the county of Kerry, and they pro: | © 
ceeded thus: — The people aſſembled in a maſs- 
houſe, and there took an oath t obey the laws of 
Captain Right, and to flarve the clergy. They then 
proceeded to the next pariſhes on the following of 
Sunday, and there ſwore the people in the fame _ |. 
manner, with this addition, that they (the | 
people laſt ſworn) ſhould on the enſuingSunday,  _ 
proceed to the chapels of their next neighbour- * | 
ing pariſhes, and ſwear the inhabitants 0 thoſe a | 
pariſhes in like manner. 1 
Proceeding in this manner they very en 5 ho 
-went through the province of Munſter, The _ 
firſt object of their reformation was &ythes ; ; | 4 
they fwore not to give more than a certain price | 
per acre—not to take from the miniſter at a 
greater price - not to aſſiſt or allow him to be 
aſſiſted in drawing the tythe, and to permit no 
proctor. They next took upon them to prevent  - 
the collection of pariſh cefſes—then to nominate n 
pariſh clerks, and, in ſome caſes, curates to ſay g, 
what church ſhould or ſhould not be repaired ; 
and in one caſe to threaten that they would 
burn a new church if the old one was not given 
up for a maſs-houſe. _ 
At laſt they proceeded to regulate the price 
cf lands, to raiſe the price of labour, and to 
oppoſe the collection of the hearth-money and 
. Other taxes. 
In all their proceedings they have ſhewn the 
greateſt addreſs, with a degree of caution and 
circumſpection which is the more alarming, as 
f it 
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jt demonſtrates ſyſtem and deſign: Bodies of 
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. 5000 of them have been ſeen to march through 
* the country unarmed, and if met by any 
magiſtrate, who had ſpirit to queſtion them, 
| s they have not offered the ſmalleſt rudeneſs or 
offence; on the contrary, they have allowed. 
perſcns, charged with crimes, to be taken from 
amongſt them by the magiſtrates alone, unaid- 
I ed with any force —Wherevet they went they 
4's found the people as ready to take an oath to 
3 cheat the clergy as they were to propoſe it; but 
| if any one did reſiſt, the torments which he 
3 was doomed to undergo were too horrible even 
|; for ſavages to be ſuppoſed guilty of. In the 
| middle of the night he was dragged from his 
1 hed, and buried alive in a grave lined witknk 
| - thorns, or he was ſet naked on horſeback and 


tied to a ſaddle covered with thorns ;—in add1- 
tion to this, perhaps his ears were ſawed off. 

ir, there is this day an account received of 
two military men, who had exerted themſelves 
in the line of their duty, being attacked by a 
body of rightboys, and I fear murdered, for 
there is but little hope of their recovering of 
their wounds. The way in which the rightboys 
perpetrated this crime was, the two men were 
walking together, armed, they ſet a dog at 
them, when one. of the men fired; he had no 
ſooner thrown away his fire, than a multitude 
ruſhed upon the two from behind the ditches, 
and wounded them in a moſt ſhocking manner. 
Nou, fir, upon the beſt enquiry that I have 
been able to make, it does not appear that 
there is the leaſt ground to accuſe the a+ 
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of extortion. Far from receiving the tent 
I know of no inſtance in which they receive 


the twentieth part. I am very well acquainted 
with the province of Munſter, and I know that 


it is impoſſible for human wretchedneſs to ex- 


ceed that of the miſerable peaſantry in that 


province. I know that the unhappy tenantry 
are ground to powder by relen less landlords— 
I know that, far from being able to- give the 
clergy their juſt dues, they have not food or 


raiment for themſelves, the landlord graſps 


the whole; and ſorry I am to add, that not 
ſatisfied with the preſent extortion, ſome land- 
lords have been ſo baſe as to inſtigate the in- 


furgents to rob the clergy of their tithes, not 


mn order to alleviate the diſtreſſes of the tenan- 


try, but that they might add the clergy's ſhare 
to the cruel rack-rents already paid.—Sir, I 


fear it will require the utmoſt ability of Parlia- 
ment to come to the root of thoſe evils. The 


poor people of Munſter live a more abjett ſtate 


of poverty than human nature can be ſup- 
poſed able to bear their miſeries are 1ntolera- 
ble, but they do not originate with the clergy ; 
nor can the Legiſlature ſtand by and ſee them 


take the redreſs into their own hands. Ngthing 
can be done for their benefit while the country 


remains in a ſtate of anarchy. . 
Upon the beſt conſideration that I have been 
able to give the ſubject, two circumſtances, 


which have contributed to ſpread the commo- 


tions, require to be immediately corrected. 


The firſt is, that under the preſent exiſting 


law the kind of combination which pervades 
the province of Munſter is deemed but a mil- 
demeatidr ; 
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demeanor; it is a bailable offence, and no ma- 


to mercy. 
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giſtrate can refuſe to take bail for it. 5 
The ſecond is, the inſufficiency and criminal 
neglect of magiſtrates throughout the great 
county of Cork—there was ſcarcely a magiſtrate 
that would act. In the neighbourhood of the 
city of Cork, indeed, one gentleman, Mr. 
Mannix, exerted himſelf, much to his own 


honour and the public benefit. In the Weſt 


of the county, Mr. Cox alſo behaved with great 


propriety. If other magiſtrates had acted in 
the ſame manner theſe two gentlemen did, 
the commotions would not have exiſted for a 


month, *' Doo 
A Right Honourable friend of mine has de- 
clared, that he thinks it odd that Government 


ſhould have, upon a former occaſion, proſecut- 


ed the Steelboys for high treaſon, and they 
ſhould have indicted the Rightboys for a miſ- 
demeanor only.—I ſhall tell him why. It 


would be very wicked and very oppreſſive 
indeed, for any lawyer to indict a man for 


high - treaſon, where the law had particularly 
deſcribed his crime, and called it a miſdemea- 


nor only; beſides, Iam free to own, that if by 


any ingenuity theſe combinations could be 
tortured into high treaſon, I would not be 
very ready to declare the whole province of 
Munſter in rebellion. At Clonmel, a man was 


_ Indicted capitally, and though his offence was 
of a very black dye, and complicated with 


treachery, yet it was a matter of great difficul- 
ty to prevail on a jury to find him guilty, and 
when they did, they ſtrongly recommended him 


1 charge 
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A charge has bern made again EF ment 
for ſup informations againſt a Sheriff's 
badliff. and from this it has. very wiſely. been 


| inferred, that Government abets the Right. 


boys. Now, as I have the informations in my 
hat. 1 ſhall ſubmit. them to the Houſe, and 


whether it was poſſible to ftrain an. indictment 
out' of it. 


This is the information of Daniel Duggan, 
Sheriff's bailiff, who acknowledges that on 
the evening of Monday the 12th of June, 
returning home to Cloyne, he had occaſion to 
ſtop——He further coofells. that he was then 
. overtaken by two men, one of them a lender 


ö + man in black clothes, who aſked his name and 
- "Where he dwelt ; which being told, he aſked 


if he knew Nick Dalton, John Ahern and Wil- 
Ham Power ? He faid he did ; on which he de- 
fired him to go tell them Captain Right would 
be with them on Saturday night. He bid the 
man in black go himſelf, who ſaid, if he did 
not go he would be made an example. Being 
therefore in dread cf his life he went to the 
houſe of Dalton, and delivered him the meſſage, 
afterwards meeting Ahern on the rcad, he de- 
livered him ſaid meſſage : And further this de- 
ponent ſayeth not 
The next is the information of Catharine. 
Ahern, wife of John Ahern. She ſwears, that 
ſhe. came up to her huſband, on the road be- 
tween Cloyne and her houſe ; that he was con- 


verſing with Daniel Duggan ; that, on her com- 


ing up, her. huſband told her Duggan had a 
ſummons for him from the WhiteBoys.; that 
-DugBaA made no reply that deponent and her 

7 huſband 
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huſband otras r and that the man in 


company with Duggan never ſpoke one word. 


And further this deponent ſayeth not. 

The next is the information of John Ahern. 
He was met on the road to Cloyne about ten 
o'clock at night, on the 12th of June, by 
Daniel Duggan, who aſked him to drink a pot 


of I. which he refuſed, it being late. 
8 then put his hand in his pocket, pulled 
| out Ome 


e papers, and ſaid he had a ſummons 


for deponent. Deponent apprehending ſaid 
ſummons was a notice from the perſons. 
called Whiteboys, ſaid he would not take it. 
Duggan 


then pulled out an handful of papers, 
which by the little light that then was, depo- 


nent believes were ſummonſes; and Duggan 


ſaid, he had one for him, one for Nicholas 
Dalton, one for James Garvan, and one for 
William Power, from thoſe gentlemen, mean- 


ing, as deponent believes, the Whitcboys. 


The man in black ſpoke not one word, and 
further this deponent ſaycth not. | 

Now, I am bold to fay, that upon theſc infor- 
mations it would puzzle all the crown lawyers 
in the three kingdoms to form an indictment, 
and if I had been in the place of the learned and 


. honourable Gentleman that was ſent down to 
proſecute, I ſhould not have heſitated a moment 


to have ſuperſeded the committal, and diſ- 


charged the man without bail A man pulls 
out papers which, in the night, another man 


believes to be ſummonſes, and for this he is to 


be ſent to gaol, and proſecuted for high treaſon. 
_ The learned gentleman very properly rejected 
the informations as inſufficient ; An ſo doing, 


he 


("WI 


he did honour to his judgment, and to the; diſ- 
cernment of thoſe who employed him, ahd who 


could not poſſibly have ſelected a man whoſe 
headand whoſe heart moreeminently entitle him 


to truſt and to confidence. 
If any gentleman entertains a d6ubt concern- 
ing the facts I have referred to, I am ready to 


lay the proots upon the table. But they are of 
too great notoriety ;_ therefore, Sir, to detain 


the Committee no longer, I move you. 
That 1 is the opinion of this Committee, that fome 


further provifions by flatule are indiſperifibly neceſſary 
. 1 prevent. tumultuous rifings and db, and for 


the more adequate and effeftual puniſhment of perſons 
2 F outrage, riot, and illegal combination, ard of 


adminiſtering and raking unlawful oaths. 
Mr. L»wther—The magiſtrates and landlords 
are accuſed, and I fear not without reaſon, as 


being one cauſe of the Whiteboys diſturbances. 
Do theſe men live in the air, or on the land? If 


on the land, the gentleraen might eaſily ſtop 
them—they might baniſh from their eſtates every 
diſturber of the peace. Something has been ſaid 
of an addreſs to his Majeſty. How can his 
Majeſty redreſs the evil? Is it by employing more 
troops? I will venture to ſay, that his Majeſty's 
troops cannot redreſs the evil, if country gentle- 
men will not aſſiſt. 

Mr. Longfi:1d inſiſted that the laws now in 
force were fully ſufficient to quell any riſings or 
tumultuous aſſemblies, and that no new ſtatutes 
were by any means neceſſary, provided the ma- 

giſtrates done their duty; as to the depoſitions 


and informations juſt read by the Right Hon. 
Genlieman (the Attorney-General) he thought 


himſelf 


- 
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himſelf juſtified by the act of the 15th and 16th 


Geo. III. which he recommended to gentlemen 
to.read, to commit Duggan the Sheriff's bailifF 
to gaol, and whilſt he had the honour of hold- 
ing the commiſſion of the peace, he was deter- 
mined to do his duty, and preſerve the quiet of 


the county; and though no gentleman had a 
greater reſpect, nor a higher opinion of the abi- 


ities of the learned gentleman who went to 
proſecute on the part of the crown, (Mr. Ar- 


thur Wolfe) than what he had, yet he was 


fully convinced in his own mind, that the act 


of the Sheriff's bailiff came within the deſcrip- 
tion of the ſtatute he juſt now recited. He was 
decidedly of opinion, that if the magiſtrates in 
the county of Cork had acted with vigour and 
ſpirit at the commencement of theſe diſorders, 
and there are in that county from one hundred 


to a hundred and fifty magiſtrates in the ſervice 


of the revenue, and conſequently under the 


direction of Government, there would not exiſt 


at this day the odium which that reſpectable 


and populous part of the kingdom lies under. 


Mr. Longfield proceeded to inform the Commit- 

tee, that when the outrages were extending, a 
requiſition was made, in the morith of Auguſt. 
laſt, tothe High Sheriff, ſigned by thirteen gen- 
tlemen of conſiderable property and conſe- 
quence, deſiring him to call a county meeting, 
in order to adopt fuch meaſures as would put an 


end to thediſorders complained cf, but the High 


Sheriff, for what reaſon he was at a loſs to ac- 
count, did not think proper to call the county, 
and of courſe: the views of reſtoring peace and 


tranquillity were fruſtrated ; he ſaid, without 
9 4 '4 | » . even 
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even ſuch a requiſition, from the ſituation of 
the county, it was the duty of the High Sheriff 
to call the meeting. He admitted that a county 
meeting was held on the 7th of December laſt, 
but at too late a period to be productive of the 
leaſt ſervice at that meeting, which he appre- 
hended to be ſor the purpoſe of founding a ge- 
neral police bill; he attended, and moved reſo- 
lutions which were agreed to, charging the ma- 
giſtrates with wy pa of duty. And after de- 
claring that tho' ſome part of the county Cork 
might be in a ftate of diſorder, yet he could 


with great ſatisfaction aſſure the Committee, 


that the part he lived in was free from outrage. 
Hie concluded with ſaying, that he wasconvinced 
the laus in being, aided with the proper exertion 
of the magiſtrates, were fully ſufficient to pre- 
ſerve the peace of the country, and, in his opini- 
on, there was no neceſſity for any additional ſta- 
 tutes. | | * 
Mr. Clinnery ſaid, he felt himſelf called up- 
on to ſtate to the Houſe his conduct, as Sheriff, 
relative to the requiſition mentioned. He ad- 
mitted, that a requiſition ſigned with thirteen 
names. ſome of them very reſpectable, had 
been ſhewn to him; but thinking that ſo great 

a county as the county Cork, extending between 
ſeventy and eighty miles, ought not to be con- 
vened without very cogent reaſons, he men- 
tioned to the gentleman who had ſhewn him 
the paper, that he wiſhed to have more names 
to it, or otherwiſe he muſt, upon calling the 
county, (which he would do if deſired) apolo- 
_ Liſe for ſo doing at the requeſt of comparatively 
a. very ſmall part. The gentleman acknou- 
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ledged the force of this reaſoning, and went 
towards Mallow, where the paper criginated, 
to get more ſignatures. Thither Mr. Chinnerv 


attended him. It was, however, then deemed 
unneceſſary to call the county, as Lord Luttrell 


and the army were going down, and fo the 
matter dropped for that time. However, m 
November, another requiſition, ſigned by for- 


ty - three men of great property in the county, 
was offered, in conſequence of which, Mr. 


Chinnery did call the county together. At that 


meeting reſolutions were paſſed, declarative of 
a determination to maintain the publie peace 


againſt all diſturbers thereof, alſo cenſuring the 
inactivity of the magiſtrates, whoſe ſhameful 


| inactivity had ſo much contributed to promote 


the diſturbances, which might have eaſily been 
ſuppreſſed by the laws now in being, if properly 
enforced. 

Sir Henry Cavendiſh nad, though ſome few 
individual magiſtrates ' had properly exerted 


themſelves, yet it ſeemed to be generally al- 


lowed that the generality had ſhewn a moſt un- 


becoming, nay, a criminal ſupineneſs ; howe- 


ver, he ſaw no advantage the country could 
now. reap by mutual recrimination between A. 
and B.; he therefore begged gentlemen to ad- 
here to the queſtion. He thought gentlemen 
had gone a little too far in throwing the entire 


blame on the landlord ; perhaps in general it ; 


was well-founded, but not neceſſary to declare. 


A Right Honourable Gentleman, he ſaid,” had 


ſtated the two capital defects, which at prefent 
give room to the proceedings of inſurgents; he | 
| requeſted 
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requeſted he would now ſtate what remedies he 
intended to apply. 

The Attorney General faia, the laws ſhould 
be properly amended, ſo as to enable the magiſ- 
trates to ſtop the miſchief, by diſperſing all 
mobs and illegal aſſemblies. Some reform 
| ſhould alſo take place amongſt the e 

He would, he ſaid, ſtate more particularly to 
the Houſe the ſcope of his intention, ſo that 
full time ſhould be had for conſideration as ſoon 
he had reduced the matters into form, which, 
as yet, he had not time to do. 

As to the peaſantry of Munſter, he ſaid, it 
was impoſſible for them longer to exiſt in the 
extreme wretchedneſs under which they labour 
a poor man is obliged to pay fix pounds for an acre of 
| Potatoe ground, which fix 5 he is obliged to work 
out with his landlord at five-pence a-day. 
Sir Henry Cavendiſh. — am glad that ſome 
attention is to be paid to the conduct of magiſ- 
trates, and I hope alſo to the manner cf ap- 
pointing them ; -at the ſame time that I declare 
the higheſt reſpect for the great law character 
from whom they receive authority. But ſup- 
poſe theſe two points attained, does the Right 
Honourable Gentleman mean to ſtop there? 


will he not proceed to remove the obſtruction to 


the collection of tithes? 
Mr. Montgomery, of Donegal It appears 

to me, that we are firſt going to puniſh men, 
with a deſign to inquire into their grievances 
afterwards. I think we ſhould inquire whether 
the clergy, as well as the laity, are not in fault. 
The South is not the only part in the kingdom 


Ware the farmer is diſtreſſed and aggrieved, it 
1s 
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is the ſame in the North; and I give it to the 
Committee, on my honour, that they are only 
waiting to know how the Parliament will pro- 
ceed. They would have preſented a petition, 
but they have preſented ſo many, and with ſo 
little effect, that they thought it would be in 
vain. However, I the Houſe will make 
full and fair inquiry into the cauſe of the diſ- 
turbances, without partiality or reſpe& to any 
deſcription of men. If no one elſe moves ſuch 
an inquiry, I pledge myſelf that 1 will. : 
The Attorney General. —] am able to tell the 
Honourable Gentleman what will give him 
pleaſure. A pariſh in the North, that has a 

diſpute concerning tithes; and which has ap- 

pealed to the laws of the land, has already 
proved ſucceſsful in the King Bench, ſo far as 
proceedings have gone. 

The queſtion was then put and agreed to 
without a diviſion, and Mr. Serjeant Fitzgerald 
was ordered to report. ; 
The Speaker then reſumed the chair, 

When Mr. Serjeant Fitzgerald immediately 
brought up the report, which was read from 
3 Ghai, and agreed to by the Houſe Uunani- 


Whg Attorney General then moved for leave 
to bring in one or more bill or bills, purſuant to 
the ſaid reſolution. Leave was given, and the 
Right Honourable Mr. Attorney General, the 
Right Honourable Mr. Secretary Orde, Mr. So- 
licitor General, Mr. Serjeant Fitzgerald, Mr. 
Arthur Wolfe, and Sir Heory Hartſtonge, were 
ordered to prepare and bring in the ſame. 


He 
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He alſo moved. that this Houſe will on this 
day ſe'nnight, reſol ve itſelf into a Committee of 
the whole Houſe, to take into further conſi- 

_ deration the aforeſaid part of his Grace the Lord 
Lieutenants e to. 


* Tuan, February 13. 


The . Honourable the | Attorney General 8 
preſented to the Houſe, according to order :, 
bill to prevent mumulturus  rifings and aſſemblies, and 
for the more effeftual pam ment of perſons guilty of 
outrage, riot, and e — and of admi- 
niftrmg and taking unlawful oaths. | 

The bill being read, Mr. Attorney General mov- 
ed, that it be printed; which being ordered, 

he moved that it ſhould receive a ſecond read- 
ing on Friday next. 

The bill enacts, That perſons, to the number 
of twelve, being riotouſly, tumultuouſly, or 
unlawfully aſſembled, and refuſing to diſperſe, 
upon being commanded thereto in the King's 
name by a proper magiſtrate, ſhall be deemed 
guilty of felony and ſuffer death. 
i directs magiſtrates to command mobs to 

diſperſe. 

Mi enacts, that all perſons hindering, or in 
anywiſe by threat or act, preventing magiſtrates 
from doing their duty in the diſperſion of mobs, 
&c. ſhall be deemed gull ty of felony, and ſuffer 
death. 

It commands and empowers magiſtrates to 
ſeize or diſperſe, by force. mobs and unlawful 
aſſemblies, as deſcribed, and indemnifies them, 

— 


4 n 


Wy, 3 
in aſe any rioter ſhould be killed & maimed, in 


ths execution of duty. 3 | 
It enacts, that when any mob or tumultuous 

aſſembly ſhall 'demoliſh any church or chapel, 
for the celebration of divine ſervice, according 
to the uſage of the church of Ireland, or any 
belonging to Proteſtant Diſſentere, or ſhall pre- 
vent the clergyman from officiating, the per- 
| 2 * ſhall be deemed felons, and ſuffer 

It enacts, that when any ſuch demolition of 
church or chapel, or meeting-houſe, ſhall take 
place, the ſame not being within 4 city or town 
corporate, the baronies fall make good the da- 
] reds the mode of proceeding at law to re- 


{ 


* 


„ „%ĩb . 
It enacts, that unqualified perſons adminiſtering 
unlawful oaths, or by threats; promiſes or per- 
ſuaſion, cauſing any perſon. to take any unlaw- 
ful oath, ſhall be adjudged guilty of felony, and 
ſhall ſuffer as a felon, and may be tranſported 
or vey rs 
It enables magiſtrates to order any Popiſh cha- 
el to be e dos. upon due proof that un- 
la ful oaths have been tendered and taken in 
or adjoining to ſuch chapel. Any chapel ſo 
pulled down may not be rebuilt for three 
It enadts, that any perſon erecting any gal- 
lows or gibbet, or any inſtrument for inflicting 
torture or bodily pain, or digging any grave, 
in order to deter any perſon from giving eyis”. R; 
dence, or to compel any perſon to enter ima, : 
combination, or to prevent the collection of any” "<= 


—— 
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rates or taxes, mall be devine inty of — 2 


and ſhall ſuffer death as a ich without the 
benefit of clergy. 
enacts, that any perſon who mall print, 


urite or publiſh any notice exciting to tumul- 


tuous meeti wful combination, gr con- 


ſederacy, ſhall * 
death. 
It enacts, thar any perſon wurcibly taking 
away arms or ammunition, or who ſhall fur- 
niſh rioters with armis, horſes or ammunition, 
for the purpoſe of perpetrating offences, fhall 
be deemed a felon and fulfer death Any per- 


fraud any cl 
ſuffer co Por ſhall 
Ment, as Court direct, 

Mr. Jain Waffe faid, he little exp 
have ſeen a bill ſo hu ugely improper, ſo 


_ five of eve of liberty uced 
His:  onfarable Friend. gt Foyer a bill 


* fhoulc 3 with an Adminiſtration, that 
from the g had ſhewed themſelves hoſ- 
file to the naar =; Foro and commerce of Ire. 


Right Honourable Gentletnan ſhould become 


acceſſary to ſuch meaſures was really aſtoniſh- 


3 He had all along withed, he ſaid, to have 
Ads ever meaſures might be deemed neceſſary 


: for quieting the diſturbances of the Lingdom 


carried with unanimity through the Houſe, as 
he knew that from unanimity they would de- 
tive greater force; but with every diſpoſition 
or unanimity, he found it impoſſible to > affent 
* a: bill 1⁰ ä that rr 1 


* 


judged 4 felon and ſuffer 


ſon entering into combination, tending to de- 
of his tithes or dues, ſhall 
puniſhment, or fine or — 


nd, was not matter of ſurprize; biit that the 


— 


* 
Ss 
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"ROE om was called upon to > raiſe his voi 
IN had almoſt aid, 10 Wield tis er 


od 0% 7 riſe Font ire the Hojiourable 
ntleman w his inteniperate excla- _ 
mation, af he 40852 nat, 1 EA that it ap- 8 

to have a aer to create the very. 

miſchi he ſeems to ap 

Mr. Stuart riſe to declare, that. L think a 
more diſtant. day than .Friday ſhould be g 
Jo conſider this Bill: Erom the light re: 
ceived, it appears to mie a. pore Ho 
we Ie the magiucy of is 


ingdo. ald, extremely 
ano hoy ye. ſubmit, the lives of. our fellow 
lubjects to their mercy; 
Ane General, —if. the Honourable Gen- 
tleman who exclaims ſo: loudly againſt the bill, 
3 2 55 * 1 upon the people to raiſe their 
| wield their {words againſt. it, 
would ine not the Pais 70 F.4d 2 bill fo huge 
ly.improper, ſo ſubyerſive of liberty, he "would 
EK lat it contains nothing that can. give the | 
Wag 7 cauſe for wa i henflon.” Within a 
vutcry, againſt. Government 
WT ns ee id 1 not. Pied The inſurgents 
rs ht as they might have done, for levying 
Jour upon the King, but for. a miſdemeanor on- 
I bill is now broug Fo, in conſonant to the 
opinion expreſſed by e entlemen; making felo- 
CCT oy 
niſhed as a,miſdemeanor; immediately che 
e Vember calls upon the people 10 raiſe 6 
their vdice and to wield their ſwords * 4 
| 8 2 |: 


10 


It is curious to hear gentlemen expreſs 0 
much apprehenſion at the name of a rior act. 
England has had a riot act ever ſince the reign 
of Edward the Sixth, yet the conſtitution of 
England has not been ſubverted; and ſurely no 

man will ſay, that the laws of Ireland ſhould 


be leſs ſtrict than thoſe of England, againſt 


riots. However, if any gentleman who is ſo 


ready to call upon the people to raiſe their 


voices and wield their ſwords againſt the bill I 
now propoſe will offer a better, I ſhall be ex- 


' ſay, it would more become him to point but 


the defects of that now before the Houſe, than 


to call upon the people to raiſe their voices and 
to wield their ſwords againſt law. Becauſe, if 
the people pay any regard to this friendly ex- 


hortation, it will only induce the neceſſity of 
ſtronger laws; therefore I call upon my Ho- 


nourable Friend, if he has any better bill, to 
Pre duce it—if not, that he will refrain from 


calling on the people to raiſe their voices and 


wield their ſwords againſt a neceſſary and bene- 
ficial bill, which he totally miſapprehends. 


Mr. J. Folfe—The Right Honoutable Gen- 

fleman has faid, I have called upon the people 

to raiſe their voices and to wield their 1wotds 
againſt law. I never did. It has always been 


my principle and my practice to enforce the 
laws. However, while the bill now before the 
Houle is not a law, I fay, it behoves every man 


to raiſe his voice againſt, and to uſe his beſt 


endeavours to prevent its ever becoming one. 


tremely obliged to him, and he ſhall have my 
aſſiſtance. But if he will not, give me leave to 


—— 


0 =” 3 


| I did certainly expreſs myſelf with a warmth. 
which naturally aroſe from hearing the bill 


read. It was then and is now my. feeling. 
However, I do not pretend to ſay, that if it 


 thall be explained to my ſatisfaction, I ſhall 


think myſelf bound to continue in the fame 
feeling. 


Mr. Trench ſaid, he believed the general in- 


tention of the bill neceſſary ,; but from motives 
of delicacy objected to one part—[We ſuppoſe he 


„ had 


meant levelling places of Nomiſſ 
attended icularly to the 1 ** ona former 


day, 3 . that the magiſtrates 
which had been charged with inattention muſt 


be ſome of thoſe of Munſter only, as it had 
been proved, that in other places they had 
effectually done their duty. He ſeemed, how- 


ever, of Mr. Stewart's opinion, that too many 


of the preſent magiſtrates, in every part of the 
kingdom, were unfit to be truſted. with the 
Fives of their fellow citizens, and added, . that if 
in a ſubſequent bill there was proviſion made 
for this purpoſe, he would move an addreſs to 
the crown to ſuperſede the . preſent general 
commiſſion of the peace, and to iſſue one under 
* limitations, as, an inſtant remedy muſt 
hes . 
Mr. Curran ſaid, be could not have ſuppoſed * 
that government would have thought itnecefſary | 
to carry by ſurprize a meaſure for the public | 
good. Not having heen informed. of the mat- 
ter in the bill, he had come down to the houſe 
an utter firanger to it; but from the reading it 


had received, it appeared evident to him that 


more 


0 
r 
. : 

_ 

N 


mote time would be neceſſary t 
ed to be allowed for the due con 
As he had heard it read, it ſeemed to "Hb. 
fraught with ſeverity , however, he truſted 
that would be torfected by. the hone, arid par- 
ticularly by the Right Honourable Member who 
introduced it, and who well knew, that ſevere 
ini ts were hot the mioſt effechial, parti- 
cularly in a country where the law miſt be 
enforced through the medium of the people. 
There are, he faid, certain circumftances 
which render "the preſent caſe peculiarly delicate 
—a fpirit among certain claſſes to im- 
Eegele the eotleaion 6 . wy 
e eo of ar kind of pro- 
perty, * 2 Which cali N de corrected by 


the cauſes, hich, he repeated, 
| cught 10 


mand With t dexterity and 
a moff delicate Rad, cel by a found e 
| Pra for it OAT be a dangerous extrava- 
Fance of tuackety. to undertake the cure of 
every ſcratch by amputation. Perhaps there 
15 5 was a law propoſed Which, in its conſe- 
| ence , Would more nearly affect two claſſes 
Of wen. oe, from theit firvatich, venerable 
retpeaable—the other, ernineiit uſeful ; 
3 . e the houſe would not pro- 
ith precipitation. If precipitation had 
BE Been ble it Was in the commence- 
ment of the diſtürbances-it hal not then been 
3 de hoped that minifters had not then 
x den flowly in order now to ſubvert liber- 
| 8 A {ſudden ſtroke.— He concluded with 
ing, * that this law _ 
| ” WF WY only 
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only to be conſidered as a part of a ſyſtem to 
2 wet the diſturbances and to remowe the 
; if fo, ſurely the whole ſhould be hefere 


| X Tous at once, as it was impoſnible ta 
judge of the relative deſects or merits of an 


entire fyſtem . d only ene of its 


parts. Gs 
The Attorney 7 ſaid, he was ſurpriſed 
+ that gentlemen. 1 0 be ſo ready to debate 


the a conſi AN 
the time F 


ſeſſion of one; however, that gentlemen ih 
| fee he neither intended precipitation or ſg 

he would move to have the bill read a ſecond 
. me. N 


Mondey, Februzy 19. 


The order of the d ay, e a . 
time the riot bill, being called for, the clerk pro-—- 
ceeded to read the bill till he came to the clauſe 

empowering Magiſtrates to demoliſh 'any 
Roman Catholic meeting-houſe at which tu- 
multuous affemblies th all be held, or where 7 
unlawful oaths ſhall be en Za, 

Mr. Burgh (of Oldtown) ſaid, that alt! 


the Houſe was in 'poſſeſfion of the order for 


reading the bill, yet he thought it incumbent 
on kim to interrupt it even under that order, 

when matter was offered ſo offenſive, and un- 

worthy in every particular. He recollected, 


when in a former inſtance, reading of a paper 


had been ſtopped, although ordered by the 


Houſe, when it was found to contain matter 
unfit to be read or heard. He declared himſelf 


| forry 


; 
. 2» 
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' forry he nad not been aware of that clauſe, 
when the queſtion Was 7 on the printing of 
the bill, which he ſhould have oppoſed as to 

that clauſe, as containing a libel upon the Houſe, 
the country, and human rature. He could ; 
not repreſs his indignation, at thinking on ſuch . 
tenets held out by any legiſlature in the” xSth - 
century. He made no ſcruple of terming ſuch 
a proceeding as wicked, with regard to religi- 
on; weak, as to its deſign ;—ſhocking and 
dangerous in its conſequences :—and, to our- 
ſelves, .infamous in its principle and motive ;— 
and grncefl to the community where it 
could find a moment's toleration.ä—-Mr. B. 

was proceeding, when the Speaker roſe, and 
declared, that as the bill had been ordered to: 
be read, it muſt be gone thro”. | OE OR”. 

The bill was then read. 8 

Mr. Grattan.— Sir, it is imgoſtble to hin that 
bill read, or the queſtion put on the committal 
of it, without animadverſion. I agree, that 
the South ſhould be coerced. If the populace 


or peaſantry of that diſtrict, have thought pro- 


per to invade perſonal | ſecurity, and lay the 
ion of undermining their own liberties : 
if they have reſorted to the exerciſe of torture 
as relief for poverty, I lament their. ſavage in- 
fatuation, and I aſſent to their puniſhment. 
Iaffſent to it with ſhame ; I bluſh at the caſt 
of lawleſſneſs thrown on the country, and I la- 
ment the neceſſity of a ſtrong meaſure—the 
natural relult of Trabby, mutiny 2 and abortive 
rebellion. | 
This 1s not the firſt time I have had occaſion 
to expreſs my concern, at certain exceſſes of 
ſome part of our fellow ſubje Qs. See the et 
| ; af. 


13 


of thoſe exceſſes—See the glorious effect of their 
labour —a riot act aggravated. A riot act ge- 
neral and perpetual. Evils, which it was 
chance to foreſee, it became now his oy to 
mitigate. 

He would agree to the ſirengthening of the 
civil magiſtrate within a certain limitation; he 
would enable' the magiſtrate to diſperſe ſuch 
meetings as were notoriouſly for illegal pur- 
poſes; and he would agree that it was proper 

not to-admit perſons to bail, who had 'refifſed — 
: do diſperſe, as it could only furniſh M with 
1 an opportunity of repeating their tram 
| | He would agree that the 8 
gra ves, provided gibbets, and the like, ſhould | 
be puniſhed capitally; for thoſe who made 
torture their amuſement, and” practiſed ſuch 
inexorable barbarity, he thought merited 
death. He would alſo agree, that there were 
ſeveral clauſes in the riot act, which it might be 
proper to adopt. But in the very ſetting out 
of the bill, there was an evident depafture 
from, and contradiction of the riot att. The 
riot ta ſtated, that if Twelve or mire perſons, 
riotouſly, tumultuouſly, and unlawfully aſſem- 
bled, and Tefulgd to diſperſe, &c. but Per act 
ſtated, if pal ons! to the number of twelve er 
more, riotouſly, tumultuouſly, or unlawfully aſ- = 8. 
ſembled—zhe former was copulative ; the latter 
digundtive; and the difference was, that if 
coming within any one of the deſcriptions 3 
multuons, riotous, or unlawful, felony would 
enſue, though, in England, to conſtitute the 
crime, each muſt be alledged. And when 
there was a deviation from the riot act, he was 
| very 


d 4 


N did not dif) 


_utnlawful place, the 
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very * to find it was not one „ undes in 
. millineſs and mercy, but one founded in ſeve- 
rity. Angther difference from the riot act was, 


that in.England the proclamation is obliged to 
be read ; but by this bill, nothing more was re- 
quired of the mia than to cotamand the 
Hooters to diſperſe 1 Mm the. King's. name, If they- 

Perſe in one hour, death was the con- 
| and this he confidered as putting an 
als in the hand of Time, to run a race 
the lives of the people; and this was 
E a great objeRion, Another gee 
was, that if a magiſtrate was ſtopped, when 
i to the place of riot, the n who 


ſtõpped him would be guilty of felony ; that 


was, though the magiſtrate was reſorting to an 
perſon h obſtructed him 
ſhould be — to merit death. And if the 
2 did not diſperſe; if the magiſtrate was 


the reckoning of time was to com- 


| 3 from the moment ef his obſtruction; 
and thonld they continue one hour they would 


be guilty of felany, and ineur the puniſhment 


of death ; that is, the interception of a magiſ- 
trate, at a diſtance in this kingdom, was to be 


tantampunt to the of a prockmation 


on the ſpot in Eng land. This he thought one 
of the fevereſt os that was ever brought 


forward, or ever adopted. But, even though 


| this had been premiſed of the Engliſh riot act, 
the meaſure Ef their ſeverity ſhould not be a 


meaſure for the enn of the Houſe; if it 


ſhould; it would be bad in principle, and worſe 


in practice. Another clauſe of the bill made 
8 W to write, print, publiſh, ſend, « or carry 


any 


625 


any meſſage, letter, &r notice, kending to e. 
eite inſurrection— chat is, that a man who thall 
write or * any letter, or notice, ſhall be 
guilty—of what ?—of felony ! Like the Dra- 
IT _ bill had blood ! blood +> 
ny ! felony! felony! in every period and in 
every ſentence. 2 had this bill been law 
for ſome time paſt, what would be the fituation 
of every man, who printed a news-paper for 
nine months paſt ? What would be the ſitua- 
tion of every man, who had written upon the 
ſubjet of tithes? for as the right of the 
clergy to tithes is acknowledged to be founded 
in law, and as the papers and writers have 
argued againſt them, what would be the con- 
ſequence ? who could tell how their conduct 
might be conſtrued in a court of law? or 


whether they might not be adjudgefl guilty of 


 - guilty under fuch a law; but he would aft 


felony ? But he would not aſk. who would be- 
who- would nat be guilty ? A perpetual Muti- 
ny bill had been once the law of the land, and 
yet gentlemen both ſpoke and wrote againſt it 
as dangerous, unconſtitutional, and beyond 
the power of Parliament to ſanction. Had this 
bill been then law, they would have all been 
_ guilty of felony, and ſuffer death. Who could 
tell in what manner the words tending to ex- 
cite diſturbance might be interpreted? If the 
tirhes of the clergy were, as had been ably 
maintained, founded in law, and that an ob- 
ſtruction to the laws was a felony, perhaps the 
| E who had oppoſed their legality, might 
be in a very diſagreeable predicament. The 
clauſe, reſpecting the taking cf arms, and am- 
. a rs '- 
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munition, or money to purchaſe them, he ob- 
ſierved to bear a fimilarity to the White-boy 
act; but the White-boy act was more guarded. 
He then looked to the clauſe that reſpects the 
proſtrating places of public worſhip, and was 
very pointed and ſevere upon it. Ke conſidered it 


as +caſiing a ſtain of impiety on the whole 


nation, and erijoini g the magiſtrates to com- 
mit that very act of violence which is puniſh- 
ed with. death in the peaſantry. It was a 
revival of the Penal laws, and that in the 
moſt dangerous and exceptionable part. He 
called upon gentlemen to conſider, that they 
had no charge againſt the Catholics, to war- 
rant this meaſure; to conſider that they had 
not ſo much as cauſe for ſuſpicion of them 
to conſider if they were a Popiſi peaſantry, 
they were actuated by no Popiſh motive ;—to 
. . conſider, that public thanks had been returned 
to the principal perion of the Catholic religion in 
this country, fon his manly exertions to main- 
tain the public peace, and to protect the 
rights of the eitabliſhed clergy; and he 
thought, if there was any thing ſacred or bind- 
ing in religion, it would operate ſucceſsfully 
againſt the preſent meaſure; for it would caſt 
a ſtigma on the Proteſtant religion. 
He had heard of tranſgreſſors being dragged 
from the ſanctuary, but he never heard of the 
ſanctuary being demoliſhed. Ir went ſo far, as 
to hold out the laws as a ſanction to ſacrilege— 
If the Roman Catholics were of a different reli- 
gion, yet they have one common Gcd, and one 
common Saviour with gentlemen themſelves, 
' and ſurely the God of the Prateſtant tcmple * 


( 29 ) 
the God of the Catholic temple. " What at. 


does the clauſe enact? that the magiſtrate ſhall. 
pull down the temple of his God—and if it is 


years, he ſhall again proſtrate it, and ſo proceed 
in a repetition of his abominations, and thus 


a new idea indeed! But this was not all, the 
magiſtrate was to ſell by auction the altar of 
the divinity, to pay for the ſacrilege that had 
been committed on his houſe. By preventing 
the chapel from being erected, he contended 
that we muſt prohibit the exerciſe of religion 
for three years, and that to remedy diſturbance 
we reſorted to irreligion, and endeavoured to 
_ eſtabliſh it by act of Parliament. A commiſ- 

ſion of the peace might fall into the hands of 


a clergyman, and this clauſe firſt occaſion him 


to preclude: the practice of religion for threc 
years, then involves him in vile abominations, 
and afterwards he muſt preach peace upon 


earth, and good will towards men. The clauſe 


reſpecting the obſtruction of tythes he then 
made ſome obſervations upon. He did net 


rebuilt, and as often as it is rebuilt, for three | 


1 
1 


| 


ſtab the criminal through the ſides of his God! | 


know how far it might be proper to go into the 


_ queſtion, of tythes, he conceived it would not 


be gone into at all, if not generally. But ſince 
_ the clergy had with ſuch ability ſhewn their 
_ rizht to tythes by eccleſiaſtical and civil law, and 


that a reſiſtance to the collection of that pro- 


perty, under the laws was improper, the houſe 
would find itſelf in a ſtrange predicament for 
its own vote of agiſtment. If tythes were 
legal, the houſe by that vote certainly depriv- 
ed the clergy cf a great part cf them. He 


wiſhed 


„ 


ait 0 Ita the clergy ſapported, be thought 
' _— ED the country required it, but as 
+ - anaking new laws for the purpoſe, he 
Kought that part of another buſineſs. 
- tulty was another principle of the bill. and 
another oby to it. Would any man ſay 
that the coercion which might be neceſſary 
from the turbulence of ene period would be 
4 te at all future — 1 Was it to be 
” -_ handed down an inheritance to ſterity ? 
Z Would they tell the provinces of , Lein- 
ſter, and Connaught, that they would reward 
© - their! ility in the ſame manner they did 
tze turbulence of the South? Was it to de- 
bend from the fathers to the children, as a 
Find of atfiginal fin, and death, and felony to 
be ſpread in every quarter? It was a fixed 
Prindiple that the puniſhment. ſhould bear a 

S proportion to NEO crime, but it was not attended 
* to ma the bill. Would any man ſay, that a 
man ought to be puniſhed with ' doath for writ- 
ing, or influencing perſons, he would ſay by 
threats or otherwiſe? He withed, if poffible, 
toconfine the operation of the bill to the offend- 
ing counties, and after arguing for ſome time 
5 2 this head, he conte that if the bill was 
bas ng ih its. y- reſet ſtate,” (but that he believed 
le) he would venture to pronounce 
thats it d be abſolutely ineffectual, for the 
Crime would be overſhot, and the feelings of 
humanity would revolt at the puniſhment : it 
would indeed be the triumph of the criminal 
SE a the ſtigma of the 'Jaws. And upon the 
ery ſame principle, the: reſtoration. of order, 
that he e coercion, he condemned, 
n, the Pringle © of this bill. E con- 
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Adel with defiring to New, arenen = 
meant to preſs the bill with all its claules? wh, a * 


I the former he would oppoſe it in the fir My 
inſtance—if the Jatter—if 5 alterations were 
acceded to, he would vote for the committal. 
Right Honourable Attorney General Af it had 
not been for the laſt words of the Right Honor- | 
able gentleman, I ſhould have — we 
were in the Committee upon this bill; for every, 
objection that has been offered would have 
come properly in the Committee, though here 
they are out of place.. 8 
The Right Honourable Gentleman candidly 8 
acknowledg es that coerejon is neceſſary, and 
that if — on that ſide of the . E 
cannot point out more effectual means-than the 
Hill offers to remedy the diſgraceful outrages _ 
the South, they are bound to accept of it. 
Now, the Right Honourable Gentleman orily 
| propoſes one alteration of the common law; 
and that is, to make miſdemeanors not baila- 
ble; but I will never agree to ſuch an attack 
on the: common law., that would be an 1 L 


The Right Homourable Geatloman his poititat 
out, in the firſt clauſe, -a difference from the 
Engliſh riot act; but if he had taken pains to- 
| look quite thro” the bill, he would have found 
that the word or, being in place of the word 
and, is but a clerical error, though I can tell 
him, chat an aſſembly which i is unlawful and 
tumultuous: is riotous, - an aſſembly which is 
riotous is a tumultuous aſſembly : ſo that the 
differericearifing from the clerical error is very 
little, if any at all. .*- 
The * 


2 0 32 3 
he Right Honterable Gentleman obj jects; 


mat in the bill the proclamation isomitted. As . 
I did upon the beſt information, after inquiry 


with regard to England: I am well aſſured, 
that when riots have happened in that kingdom, 
and Magiſtrates have attempted to read the 
proclamation, they have been driven away by 


the mobs, or having been in danger of having 


their brains beaten out. Beſides there has often 


abeen great difficulty to prove that it was read - 
word for word. However, if gentlemen ſhall _. 


think neceffary to adopt it here, I ſhall not give 
them any oppoſition.  - 

Another objection is, that the Magiſtrates i in 
England are allowed a diſcretion as to reading 
the 1 mation— here they are to be allowed 


Now, I deny they are allowed ſuch a 


— in England; on the contrary, they 


are bound to read it; and to prove this, if the 
Right Honourable Gentleman has any doubts, 


he will find that Kennett, Mayor of London, 


was proſecuted and convt ied for not reading 


the proclamation. 

Another objection is, that obſtructing the Ma- 
_ giſtrate is not felony in England, but is made fe- 
| Tony here. However, I aſſure the Right Honour 


ahi Gentleman, that this is a literal tranſcript 
of the. Engliſh law, ſave only that as the pro- 
clamation is omitted, it was neceſſary to lay, 
ohſtructing e in i, Perſing, or going to diſ per ſe, 


Sc. Sc. 
The Right Honourable S ſays, are 


we to enatt a riot act becauſe England has one? 
Now, I will put it to his own breaſt, is a riot 
act leſs neceſſary here than! in England? Are 


ö ſtrong 


* 


_ _ 


E 


ſtrong laws leſs neceſſary here than in England ? 
Will he ſay, that thoſe mobs which have done 


ſuch infinite miſchief, that many years will not 
remedy, do not require as ſtrong a hand to go- 


vern them as the people of England do? 
The Right Honourable Gentleman has ſaid, 
that puniſhments. ſhould be proportioned to 


ciimes. Now I deſire to know, whether the 
crime of ſtealing a ſheep, which is felony, is 
equal to that of going round the. whole coun 

a 


iniſtering oaths to rob a whole deſcription 


of men of their property? or will he ſay, that 
there can be crimesof more miſchievous tenden- 
cy than the barbarous cruelties which have diſ- 


graced and ſtigmatiſed the country. 


N 


ofting up notices, &c. is made capital, and 
juſtly ſo; for nothing can have a more deftruc- 
tive tendency. This will be manifeſt from one 
device I ſhall juſt mention. A poſt- office was 
opened between Mallow and Cork for circu- 
lating notices of the rioters, and through it all 
their intelligence went. However, I am ready 
to admit, that the purport of the papers circu- 
lated ſhould be known to the perſon circulating 


them, to conſtitute a crime. 


- I now come to the claufe, which, upon the 


. firſt reading, drew forth ſuch a ſtring of ſevere 

_ Epithets frons ſome Honourable . Gentlemen— 
the clauſe ditedting magiſtrates to demoliſh | 
_ » Mmaſs-houſes at which combinations. ſhall be 
formed, or. unlawful oaths adminiſtered. Sir 
Tam as unwilling as any man to abolith Chriſ- 
tianity; for 1 know if religion is aboliſhed, 1 
have no longer any tie over the minds of men. 
J am as unwilling as the Right Honourable 
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the ſides of 
their God; but if they wilt make their places 
of worſhip places of combination, they ſhould 
be proſtrated—if they will pervert them to the 
vileſt purpoſes, they ought to be detmoliſhed — 
However, though I ſhould not preſs this clauſe, 
Tam glad it has a * in print; it will ſhew 
the bulk of the people what they are likely to 
draw upon themſelves, by perverting their 
places of worſhip, and it will rouze thoſe who 
are moſt intereſted in their preſervation to exert | 

themſelves for the prevention of combinations, 

and adminiſtering of unlawful oaths in them. 
Nor can I give up the principle on which the 
- clauſe is: founded; for we are told, from the 


Righeſt authority, that when the Temple had 


9 — 2 den of thieves the doors thereof were 
fut. Beſides, I have known this very puniſn- 
ment inflicted in Catholic countries, and have 
actually ſeen churches ſhut up by an order of 
the King of France, for offences of a political 
nature; however, I ſhall not preſs the clauſe, 
being convinced, that by appearing in i print it 
has anſwered the purpoſe intended. : 
As to the Roman Catholic body no man has. 
a higher reſpect for the worthy part of them 
than I. 1 have a high reſpect, indeed, for the 
ntleman that has been alluded to. I know 
e ſtood S in the moſt e and 
| Kee” way to and di order, 
= Se — pris bd, _ him ſerving * ap- 
auſe t or whoſe peruſa par- 
tic ularly ut he ger, clauff, are that ruinous 


ſet of men called middle men, who ſtand be- 


tween * inheritor and occupier of the ws, | 
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to the injury of both, and wa I- know, for 
their own'baſe purp abetted the outrages. 
The Right Horiourable--Gerftlman wiſhes to 
have the operation of the ill confined to the 
South. Lon it is an odd idea to make a par- 


tial law; but' if we did, I fear the gentlmen of 


the North would be but little obliged to us. It 
would be offering a premium to rioters to emi- 
grate to that part of the kingdom, which would 
Joon be deprived of the honour of boaſting its 
tranquillity. Another objection is to its being 
perpetual ;' but I will not preſume to preſs any 
thing that Toffer on this occaſion, | farther than 
| ſhalt be agreeable to the Houſe; on the contrary, 
I will be exttemely obliged to every gentleman 
that will aſſiſt me to improve it: I think the 
principle and neceſſity of the bill being ad- 
mitted, there is no danger of our diſagreeing 1 
0 about forms. 5 
I know that my Right Hon. friend ib as great 
an enemy to rioters as I am. I know alſo the 
weight and authority of his name; and there- 
fore I am anxidus to obtain his ſupport for the 
dill. On this account I am ready to meet him 
as far as poſſible, and do requeſt his aid and af- 
fiſtance. 
Mr. Stewart, of killymoon, declared, he would 
f _ every conſtitutional length to prevent any 
kind of riots or tumultuous meetings; but in 
his opinion the bill now read tended to extend 
the undue influence of the Crown, and he would 
not heſitate to declare, that the principles it 
- contained were: tyrannical, ſanguinary, and un- 


cConſtitutional. He aſked why a committee of 


= enquiry had not been inſtituted in order to 
E 2 | trace 
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trace the cauſes R theſe riſings, and to endea- 


vour, if poſſible, to point out a remedy for 


them ? He larhented this the more, becauſe he 
Vas confident | that the enquiry would prove 


highly honourable to the clergy of the =_ . 


liſhed Church. He ſaid the clauſe making it 
te lony for twelve men or more, who did not diſ- 
erſe at the command of a Magiſtrate, might 
be turned to the worſt of purpoſes; for a meeting 
_ aſſembled, perhaps, to addreſs their Sovereign, 
or their Re reſentatives, on any conſtitutional 
point, might be commanded to diſperſe by ſome 
penſioned magiſtrate, and the very iriſolence of 
the magiſtrate might create a tumult. He here 
quoted the opinion of Mr. Juſtice Blackſtone, who 
declared, that notwithſtanding the ſeveral _- 
that paſſed favourable to the * — of the ſub- 
je at the time of the Revolution, ſuch as the 
Act of Settlement and the Bill of Rights, yet by 
the paſling ſince that period the Riot Act, and 
that annualexpedient, the act for providing for 
a ſtanding army, the Crown has gained as much 
by influence as it had loſt of its prerogative.” 
Mi. Kearney ſaid, that he was ſure they agreed 
in one thing, the neceſſity of doing ſ mething 
Which mould effectually ſtop the horrid outrages 
in the ſouthern parts of Ireland, but did not 
think that the bill would anſwer the purpoſes, 
nor could he be reconciled to our adopting the 


_ Engliſh Riot act, as multiplying capital puniſh- 


ments; that in his opinion, the principal thing 
wanting was to find ſome method of rendering 
proſecutions for outrages committed, and ille- 
gal combinations entered into, more frequent 

0 and more effectual, and at he thought ſubject- 


ing 
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ing the barony or diſtri, where am ſnduld for 
the future take place, and no proſecution be 
carried on, to a double proportion of the coun. 
oy rates, may have a good effect. 

Sir Henry Cavendiſh ſaid, as the neceflity of the 
ſtate had called for it, he thought the remedy 


now propoſed the only effectual one, and thene- 


fore he would ſappert it: Every man who bears 
allegiance to the King is entitled to protection, 
and if the laws are not ſufficient to afford that 
rotection: which is due to the clergy, they muſt 
ſtrengthened. Notwithſtanding what had 


—_ been ſaid of the Riot Af, he would take his 


opinion of that a& from England, where every 
tleman with whom he had ever converſed, 


let his parliamentary language be what it 
would, join in private to approve it: he there- 
fore withed for the peace and proſperity of this 


country, to have it enacted here. One word: ke 


would fay as. to the dues cf the clergy—he 


thought whatever concerned them ſhould be 


provided for in a bill by itſelf, and not be blend- 


ed with a riot act. | 
As to quotations from Mr. Tailice Dickſon: 
he paid no great regard to them; he. had known 


that gentleman on his legs for hours delivering 
opinions very different from what he had aſter- 


wards read in his book; indeed it had been ob- 


ſerved that his ſpeech, ſupported by a majority, 


had much outdone his doctrine. 
Sir F. Hutchinſon ſaid, though he thought there 
were ſome bad clauſes in the bill, yet as its eſ- 
ſential- part tended to ſuppreſs riots, which the 
Jaws now in force had not been ſufficient to ſup- 
preſs, he muſt vote _ the committal ; that the 
common 
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common'law was doubtful on that ſubject, a; 
peared: from what thoſe; great lawyers, Hale _ 
Holt had ſaid;viz.- the former, that the killing. of 
a rioter by a Sheriff or, Juſtice of Peace, bc, 
when he will reſiſt an arreſt, ſeems to. be no fe- 
lony at common law, and the latter, that. the 

books are:obſcure in defining a riot. 3 

That on account of this Imperfection in the 
common law, the Engliſh had, on various emer- 
gencies of the ſtate, enacted riot acts, viz on; 
98 6th, Queen Mary's, and 
Elizabeth's reigns, and a, perpetual one 
ſoon after the acceſſion of George 1ſt, all of them 
occaſioned by” inſurrections. That in a; fer, 
months after the laſt Britiſh act, che Iriſh, Com- 
mons paſſed heads of à ſimilar riot-bill, which 
never came back from England, becauſe. the 
Scotch rebellion. was immediately, after com- 
pletely extinguiſhed; At the beginning of this 
King's acceſſion, Munſter 2 — made the 
vwhite- boy riot act (now near its expiration) ne- 

ceſſary. And in 1772, another riot act was 
paſſed againſt Northern inſurgents. 
It was remarkable it did not appear. from the 

Journals, that one of all thoſe Engliſh. or Iriſh 
riot acts had oocaſioned a diviſion. in 3 
and it was well known what enemies to paſſive 
obedience thoſe Parliaments were, which paſſed 
the riot acts of King George. 

That other free countries, as Rome wh en a 
Republic, and Sweden when freeſt, had enacted 
ſevere laws againſt riots; that the clauſe of this 
bill, pulling down Popiſh Chapels, was very im- 
proper, and much diſapproved by many of the 


Clergy of the Eſtabliſhed Church in Munſter, * 
5 e 


. 


. : 


he could ſay, by ſome of the very oF cheſt rank 
of that grder, who were. aware what. a loſs it 
would be, if the lower claſs of ee were to 
remain for any time deprived of places of public 
worſhip, where their prieſts tau gut them mora- 
lity and virtue. 

Mr. Dum ſaid, that. when the Right Hon. 
Gentleman introd: uced His. reſolution, ' on which 
2 reſent bill is founded, he then e ed. 

Rey, inſt the Magiſtr "the - 
onal y.of Cork, for their ſhathefut prin} of 
duty, and that it wes principally owing to their 
m ineneſs, that the diſorders roſe to {0 conſide- 

le a height, He ſaid at that time, char one 
of the objects of his intended bill, ſhould be to 
render the magiſtrates more reſpectable ; and 
now he brings forward a moiety of a plan with- 
out producing the whole; the preſent bill in- 
ſtead of reprobating theſe Magiſtrates, inveſts 


the very men of whom he complained with an 


extenſion of power. He ſaid, the conduct of 
government in reſpect to the Tiots, was con- 
demned by all deſcriptions of perſons except by 
the a= = themſelves ; he aſked where was the 
oſtenſible Miniſter of the country at that time; 
was he here to adopt effectual meaſures to ſup- 
preſs them? no, he was at ſome foreign ſpa re- 
cruiting his health; and he here obſerved, that 
if the Rt. Honourable Gentleman's ſtate. of 
health prevented him from diſcharging the du- 
ties of his office, he ought to give it up; he 
aſked if the principal law officer of the Crown 
was here at the time, in order to affiſt Govern- 
ment with his advice, in caſes of exigency ; was 
he here ? no, he was alſo abroad. From the 5 


— 
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duet of f Adminiſtration, it ap 


peared to him as if 
Government had it in view, to eſtabliſh a ſimi- 
lar ſyſtem through this country, as the one eſta- 
bliſhed in the metropolis, where they have re- 
duced its Magiſtrates to a degrading ſtate of 
court- dependence. The Rt. Hon. Gentleman has 
not anſwered the queſtion, aſked by his Right 
Hon. Friend (Mr. Crattap) whether he intended 
to bring forward any, or what more bills on the 
. ubject. The bill now read cannot be called a 
*remedial bill. A remedial law goes to know. 

the full extent of the grievance and then pro- 
vides a remedy, hut this 1 is to all intents and pur- 

poſes a riot act; the riot act in England was a 

meaſure of neceſſity, it paſſed in the year 1715, 

at 2 time when the friends of the houſe of Ha- 

nover ſtood on tottering ground, when there 
were riſings in ſeveral parts of the country, par- 
ticularly 1 in Staffordſhire, where the effigy of 
King William was burnt, and at a time when 

there was a rebellion actually exiſting in Scot- 
land; it was under ſuch violent circumſtances 
as theſe, that this ſhock was given to the con- 
ſtitution. Such an act as the preſent would be 

a perpetual augmentation of the power of the 
Crown, and ſubverſive of the liberties of the 
people; we are to be bound hand and feet by 
a general police bill, when not a finger can wag 
nor a mouth be opened, without its being liable 
to be conſtrued into a riotous and i 1mproper pro- 
ceeding. He ſaid, it had the appearance as if 
Adminiſtration wanted to paVeE a way to 1 
union, firſt by getting into their power the me- 
tropolis of the Kingdom, and next by attaching 
certain great men of this country to the intereſt 


of 
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of Great-Britain, by ſome” of them erea- 
ted Britiſh Peers, and others being calle; to a 
ſeat at 'the Engliſh Privy Council Board. On 
the ſubject of a union he would decline ſaying 
any thing, but a ſubject of that nature ſhould. 
certainly be not entered on, whilſt this country 
was unter reſtraint. Mr. Dunn was particularly 
ſevere on the clauſe reſpecting printing and 
poſting notices; he ſaid, he did not imagine at 
the time the Right Honourable Gentleman got 
leave to bring in a bill, that he could produce 
fuch a monſter; for ſuch a bill was never pro- 
duced into any aſſembly, ſince the days of 
Draco, he would therefore give his moſt decided | 
negative to the bill being committed. 


Mr. Trench remarked, that whatever objec-- . 


tion he had to the bill had been done away; he 
declared that no Adminiſtration could be bet- 
ter conducted, than the Iriſh Adminiſtration du- 
ring the abſence of the Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman mentioned. N 
Sir Richard Muſgrave ſaid, he roſe but to make 
a ſhort declaration —Government had. been ac- 
cuſed of ſupineneſs, he thought, unjuſtly. in 
the laſt year he had ſerved: the office of High. 
Sheriff in the county of Waterford, and, had 
received from Government the moſt effectual 
aſſiſtance in the execution of = duty for the 
_ preſervation of the public 8 5 
Mr. Brownlow had liſtened. — to both 
ſides, and had heard nothing from either, to 
make him recede from his opinion that ſome- 
thing was neceſſary to be done, in order to ſup- 
preſs the preſent diſturbances, and for the proſ- 
erity of the country. If the vote he 2 
: 5 . 0 about 
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Shout to give was a 1 ane ; that is, if it was 


either to; er reject the bill, he would 
certainly reject it; but it was only * 2 
ting the bill when there would opportu- 
rity of amending the — » parts. - He 
ſhould therefore vote for the committal; and 
he — gentlemen , on the other fide would 
way to meet him, and expunge ſuch. 
parts as were obnoxions, - in order to give the 
theafure the ſtrengeh of uninimixyx. 
Mr. R of As a: friend to 
and good order, I grve my ſupport n 
ially as the Right Hon. Gentleman who 
Propoſes it has _ to- xpunge the ob- 
noxious clanſes: - P19; 4+ Pina FF] 
Mir. Griff ſaid, he was ready to acknowledge 
that ihe bill, in its preſent form, had raiſed in 
His mitt a very confiderable- degree of that fe- 
veriſh teèndency, ſymptonis of which had like- 
wiſe dern remarked in other members. It Was 
lis determination, when he came dewn to the 
Houſe, not only to have negatived the com- 
mittal of che bill, but like wiſe to have moved, 
4 Nhat the clauſe authoriſing magiſtrates to puli 
don tnaſs-houſes;:ſhould be burned by the hands 
of the common hangnhan; und ſure he was, that 
the hduſe would much ſboner ha ve reſigned. it to 
ſo deſetved a fate, than have ſuffered it; to paſs 
into à law. That clauſe: was, however, now: 
withdrawn, and the Right Hon: Gentleman-who 
introduced the bill, had pledged himſelf to give 
up every part of it, which, upon a fair and full 


dleuffon, ſhould be found exceptionable, and he 
had even promiſed: to-admit any new regula- 


tion el ould be Tn" more —_—_ "tk 0 
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the purpoſe, of eſtabliſhing public tranquillity. 
A ter ſach a declaration the H6uſe wöuld be 
fairly at iſſue in the committee, as if -n0 fuck 
10 exiſted. Unanimity r Tuch octafiohs' was 


necefflary to inſure ſucceſs. He ſ hot not: 
 theref6re, oppoſe the committal of the bill,  Y 
the fair and tandid mannet in which the learned 
42 555 eman had behaved, called fer a like dan. 
uct from that fide of the HouſaQqC.. 
The Attorney General here explained, that he, 
by no means, relinquiſbed the principle 'of the 
clauſe particularly objected to—He' thought "it 
extremely juſt, if Popiſh wwecdilg aufe wers? 
made places of combination, to rob the Pros 
teſtant Clergy, they ought to, be proſtrated 
Howevet, he would not preſs the cluuſe Rim- 
elf, being. defirous of unanimity——but'hs never 


would forego the opinion he enieftained of 'the 2s 


juſtneſs' of. Its principle. | 
Mr. M. Smith lamented the preſent ga 1 
and wiſhed ſome adequate remedy. was 'sppl '_ 
He objected to the bill upon two groutids 7 fifft; 
as multiplying the number of of eres” in ouy 
code, alteady too numerous; and in the next, 
becauſe tliere was not ſufficient grounds for "the 
enaction of a riot act. He thought ſome in- 
_quiry ſhould take place, before the laws werfe 
crimſoned over ni blood. The diadein did 
not now totter on the Sovereig! 's head ; nor was 
he ſhaken on his throne, as wa s the” taſe whe 
the riot-act took place i in. England; and beſides, 
a committee was then a pointed to enquire into 
the nature and extent of the diſturbafiee; befbreè 
the law Was enacted: Why then ſhould we not 
, follow. ſo wiſe an example? Nr when the . 
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was 5 60 equivocal, when it wasſhifted from one to 
the other, enquiry became doubly. neceſſary. Mr. 
Seaith paid ; compliments to the clergy, a and 
concl by hoping that the warmth of gentle- 
men reſentments would not make thin” Sea. 


to the ſuggeſtjons of their own humanity. - 


Mr. Gardiner thought it proper firſt to egerce 
the peaſantry, and then when brcu ght to obe 
dience, to deliberate means for their NS He 
was glad the clauſe reſpecting roman catholics 
was ied, as he had a petition from 
many reſpectable gentlemen of that perſuaſion, 
to preſent againſt. it. He was happy he had 
no no occaſion to do ſo. _ 
Mr. Curran ſaid, he had come to the houſe 
| impreſſed with a fenſe of theinſis nificant figure 
to which. the houſe was reduced in the courſe 
of this buſineſs. A committee had been ap- 
pointed to conſider this great ſubjett—they 
met, but not to enquire into the real ſtate of 
the country, but blindly to accede to a ow 
tion propoſed, without hearing one fingle 
evidence of any fat;—we are now, faid 1 
Called upon to treat this kingdom as if it were 
in actual rebellion, and to add a new liſt to the 
catalogue of capital puniſhmeats z but if we 
are reduced to the neceſſity of adding oppreſ- 
ſion to miſery, and: that we muſt. condemn the 
wretched peaſantry of this country unheard, 
the more blindly we are driven forward the 
better Our degradation ought to W * 
conſolation to us, as it muſt be of excuſe. 
would; however, he ſaid, beſeech the Inte + 75 
conſider the danger contained in the principle 


of the bill, before they fuffered it to go into a 
me 
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committee. He then went into a. view of the 
ſtate cf Ireland, previous to and ſubſequent to 
1782. In the former period, treated as a con- 
quered country by Great-Britain; cramped in 
her induſtry by her jealouſy; bound by laws 
to. which we never affented; hoe in a 
ſtate of weakneſs unable to reſent, by. the 
_ diviſions artfully fomented among us; our P 
ſantry reduced to the moſt abje miſery; our ; 
employments of every deſcription. 8 
upon ſtrangers; our nobles paid without being 
truſted— The kingdom of conſequence weak, 
idle, ignorant and licentions, and all this he at- 
tributed to the civil and religious diſunion 
among the people. He then proceeded to the 
change ſince 1780, the encreaſe of knowledge, 
of induſtry; the emancipation from unconſtitu- 
tional power; and the happy eſcape from reli- 
_ gious intolerance; the admiſſion of our Catholic 
brethren to the national rights of fellow ſuhjects 
and fellow chriſtians. | He then contraſted the 
former weakneſs of a-divided people, with the 
ſtate of ſtrength and reſpect, to which. lreland 
had advanced by her unanimity in the laſt war. 
When England left you to guard yourſelves, the 


ſpirit of a people then happily united ſent into 
the field an army of eitizens, without diſtine- 


tion of ſects or tenets, and united in the com- 
mon and glorious cauſe of defending their coun- 
try. Vour enemies were diſmayed; and Europe 


ſaw us ſtart from a ſleep of centuries, and re- 9 


claim that ſtation which we ſo long had relin- 
quiſhed in the ſcale of nations. 


Ne then proceeded to ſtate more particularly 
the prejegt. ſituation of this country.—The peo- 


ple 
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ple too > ch raiſed by a conſciouſneſs of theif 
refgth' and confequetice to be proper objecis 
of ſo fanguinary a code as that now pro —. 
He obſer ved en the general effect of 
laws; the ober- ſtrained ſeverity of a law, "laid 
he, amounts. univerſally to the im ity of the 


offender ;. for every good and ſocial principle in 


the heart of man is an obſtrution to its execu- 
capt The witneſs, the jury, the judge, concur 

y every practicable artifice to ſave the wretch 
from a puniſhment” inadequate to his erime.— 
On- 1 8550 rinciples, therefore, he ſaid, he 
wou pole” the principle 5 2 bill that was 

wififten in in blood. ut the general prineiple, he 
faid, received double ſtren gth in from the circum- 
ſtanoe of the time. The diſturbances of the 
South; he ſaid, were not only exaggerated be- 
yond The truth by ev very miſrepreſentation of 
_ artful} malignity, 'but were held up to the pub- 
lie mind in fo ly or ſo wicked a point of view, 
as to make it hor grin! for Partament to 34 


I of island has been in the mme 
of ſtrangers, advanced to the mitre, not for 
their virtues or their knowledge, but quartered | 

upon this country, thteugh their own ſervility 
or the ta price of their benefactors, 'inclitied na- 
turally to appreſs-us, t6 hate us, and to defame 
us, while the real duties of our religion have 
been performed by our own native clergy, who, 
with all the finer feelings of gentlemen and 


ſcholars, have been _— to do the drudgery Ry 
of 
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-of their etl; for forty, or, at moſt. fifty 
3 a year. Without the means of being 
iberal, from their poverty; and without the 
Hope of advancing themſelves — 
or their virtues, in a country: where — 
was; notoriouſty not to 1 | 
On this ground he vindicated-the great body. of 
tlie native acting clergy f ireland. ds foi any 
imputation, becauſe of the ſmall progreſs, which 
Proteſtantiſm had made among us. The pride 
of the epiſcopacy, aud. the low ſtate: to 5 — 


our miniſters of the goſpel were reduced, abun- 


dantly accounted for it. Their diſtreſſes and 
oppreſſtian, he ſaid, were the real. objects of 
Parliamentary conſideration: ande could not 

interfere in the manner now. propoſed, without | 
expoſing them to the moſt imminent hazard. 
1 then adverted to the nature of the diſturb- 8 
ances in the South. He could not juſtify theſe 
outrages. They ought to be puniſhed; but we 
ought not to forget that we had ourſel ves ex- 
Preſsly admitted, that they had proceeded. from 
the fupineneſs of magiſtrates, 0 the oppreſ- 
ſiom of landlerds. But now, he ſaid, an act 
like this would be a proclamation of a religious | 

war in the kingdom. A publication had been 
induſtriouſly circulated + gf xray 2 number of 
editions, Nating that a ſcheme was formed be- 
tween the Catholics and Prefbyterians, for the 
ſubverſiot) e the eſtabliſhed religion and conſti- 

tution; and the former were gravely informed, 
that their religion abſolved them from all tie of 
allegiance to the ſtate, or obſervance of their 
— And this, he faid, was not an opinion 
pronouneed upon light authority, it was the 
Ye derte aff ertion of a Reverend Prelate, whoſe 
ä judgment 
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judgment on one of the abſtruſeſt points of our 
common law had been oppoſed, and with fuc- 
ceſs, to that of our —— Chancellor, who 
was, perhaps, the ableſt common lawyer in 
either kingdom, except only thoſe gentlemen 
who were not of the profeſſion ;. he then exa- 
mined the juſtice of the learned author's publi- 


cation, which he condemned as founded in illi? 


berality and miſrepreſentation, and tending to 
obſtruct the advancement of our religion, and 
to annihilate the proviſion of the eftabliſhed 
clergy, and tending alſo manifeſtly to revive 
the diſſentions, from which we had ſo recently 
emerged, and to plunge us into the barbariſm 
from which Wwe were emerging, or perhaps to 
imbrue us in the bloodſhed of a religious war. 
Hie ſaid, that however the public may excuſe 
22 the effects of miſtaken zeal in the Reverend 
© - Writer, but this Houſe would be degraded be- 
low itſelf, if it could adopt ſo ſilly an intole- 
' Trance, or ſo abject a panic. He proceeded to 
ſhew, that this law would render the eſtabliſhed 
church odious to the country, and, of courle, 
prevent the progreſs of the eſtabliſhed religion ; 
that it would expoſe the maintenance of the 
great body of the clergy, to be ſtripped of the 
 leanty pittance to which the cruelly unequal 
_ diſtribution of church revenues had ſo confined 
them; that it would involve us in all the hor- 
rors of religious war; would throw us back in- 
to the miſeries of a weak, a licentious, and a 
- divided people; it would be a repeal of the acts 
which our wiſdom had made in favour of our 
Catholic brethren, in admitting them to the 
natural rights of fellow ſubjects and fellow 
Chriflians, He therefore Laid, he 6 0 hi 


or 
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ſeif bound as a min, anxious for the rights of 


the country, for its fedce, its religion; and its 
morals, to vote agatrfft the committing the bill. 
Mr. Moore ſpoke to the queſtion, and amongſt 


other things attributed the ifſeries of the lower 


diate landlords. F 
The Secretary of Stute aſſert ed, that if any m. 
would ſay, that the Conſtitution in Church and 
State was in danger, from the riſing of a Popiſh 
aſantry, he would tell him he was miſtaken. 
There was no ſuch thing as a peculiar deſign 
agatnft the eſtabliſhed clergy, and the beſt proof 
of it was, that the * won had diminiſhed 
the income of their own clergy by one half. 
Mr. Browne, of the College, ſaid; it was for 
particular reaſons, extremely diſagteeable to 
im, to open his mouth that night; but he 
found himſelf driven to ſay ſomething in an- 
ſwer to a charge which had been inſinuated 
againſt a Right Reverend Prelate, who ſtood 
very high in the public eſtimation, as if he had 
thrown an unfounded aſperſion on the Roman 
Catholics. | He knew him well, and had the 
_ utmoſt veneration for his character; and, in his 
opinion, the public were infinitely indebted for 
the production alluded to.—He ſaid, ſince Gen- 
tlemen were {0 coy, he would not ſtand forward 
{ſingle in that Houſe, to charge the Roman Ca- 
tholics with fomenting the inſurrection, what- 
ever his doubts might be, but he would ſay 
tifat appearances has been uſed, as might in- 
duse the moſt ſenſible men to entertain ſuch ſuſ- 


. claſs to the ambitious poverty of tlie interme- 


pichde. Though the ſpring might be found 


elfs here, it was very dificult otherwiſe to ac- 
ca er the mighty wave that had burſt upon 
C - 8 
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us. Would avarice account for it? Would any 
man be ſo bold to ſay, that the combination 
againſt the clergy, was the combination of the 


landed avarice of Ireland? He would never 


venture to throw ſuch a ſlur upon the gentle- 
men of the country. Avarice might be the pa- 
rent, but rebelli n was the nurſe. 

Would you ſeek its cauſes in the demerit of 
the ciergy, unleſs the demerit of the preſent 
day was greater than that of times paſi? It 
was unargumentative. Would any man fay, 
that the clergy were now more turbulent, 
more reſtleſs, leſs moral, leſs good citizens and 
good ſubje&s, than formerly ? For his part, he 
had been accuſt med to think, that the clergy 
were rather mare moral and much more decent 


than their neighbours ; that they were as well 


informed, and as likely to contribute to the 


civilization of the country, as the downnght 


country Squire; that they were as ready to for- 
give their dues to the diſtreſſed as the landlord, 
and rather more ſo. What then ſhould account 
for theſe diſturbances. The diſtrefſes of the 
country? Nc! The ſeaſon of riot had been 
the ſeaſon of plenty. In times of moſt remark- 


able fertilify and abundance, the cry of diſ- 


treſs had been raiſed by deſigning men, to 
make our reaſon a dupe to our humanity "like 
thoſe monſters of the wood, who, by feigned 
cries, abuſe the falſe compaiſion of the travel- 
ler, to his own devouring. 

All theſe modes then of accounting fr the 
diſturbances failing, it was very natural to con- 
clude, as ſome learned writers had done, th 
the Papiſts taking YI of the ante 
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againſt tithes, which perhaps aroſe from ava- 
rice, or election craft at firſt, had fomented 
theſe diſorders. They looked round where to 
ſow the crop of ſedition, and found the fertile 
field of landed avarice, and yet to ſay any 
thing harſh of them in a pamphlet was perſe- 
cution, altho' there were no bounds to their 
abuſe of us. Was it the privilege of toleration, 
to abuſe eſtabliſhment, and the duty of eſtab- 
liſhment to fit filent under calumny ? Was it per- 


ſecution to refute abuſe, and retort crimination ? 


Were they attacked wantonly, when their inſidi- 
ous prieſts came forward, and under a maſked de- 
fence, made a bold attack upon the eſtabliſh- 
ed Church ? When, not content with the free 
exerciſe of their religion, they threatened to 
ſeize Proteſtant Churches to their own uſe, and 
offered ' propoſitions to Government, like the 
ultimatum of a beſieging force demanding pow- 
er and place, and profit. He thought that 
Catholics had not demeaned themſelves, ſince 
the attainment of their late privileges, with 


modeſty, with moderation, or gratitude; and 


he would venture to ſay, there was no body of 
men perſecuted in this kingdom, but the clergy 
of the eſtabliſhed church. 5 
With reſpect to the bill now before the Houſe, 
he felt himſelf, as he had often done, afraid, leſt 
if he oppoſed government, he might gratify 
factions inimical to all he held dear; and if he 


1 ſupported them, he might become the unwilling 


inſtrument of unconſtitutional deſigns. On the 
whole, however, he had no doubt, as to voting 
for the committal of the bill, becauſe every one 
had agreed, that coercion was neceſſary, and it 
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was incumbent upon thoſe who did not like 
this plan, to propoſe a better, which might be 
done in the Committee. 

Mr. Hardy began with obſerving, that the ar- 
gument made uſe of by a Right Honourable | 
Seiten (the Secretary of State) was rather 
a fingular one. He had faid, that when the 
Houſe came 'to the unanimous reſolution, that 
foie further proviſion, by law, was neceffary 
for the ſuppreſſion of the preſent diſturbances, 
they had, in fact, given their ſanction to a Riot 
AQ. This was ſuch an inference as was ſurely 
not deductible from ſuch premiſes, nor would 
tne Houſe, he believed, join him in ſupporting 
1 Honourable Member (Mr. Stuart, of 


Killymoon) had, in his opinion, very properly 


given the ſentiments of Sir William Blackſtone 
as to the Riot Act in England, that it was one 
of the cauſes of the great influence of the Crown; 
and though. a Right Honourable Baronet (Sir 
H.. Cavendiſh) had, to do away the force of 
this argument, repreſented Sir William as very 
inconſiſtent with himſelf, and had maintained 
doctrine in his commentaries very different from 


- thoſe which he ſupported. As a Member of the 


Houſe of Commons, he believed that the wor- 
thy Baronet would agree with him, that if the _ 
verſatility of ſome great lawyers was to be 
made uſe of as an argument againſt the recep- 
tion of their doctrines in 23 that very few 
of thoſe doctrines, would be able to keep their 

ground in oppoſition to ſuch an argument; 

however, in this inſtance, Sir William's opinion 
might, with perfect ſafety and propriety, be 

reſorted to, not ſo much on account of his ce- 
lebrity 
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1 ity as a lawyer, as becauſe whenever he had 
opportuni ty, he always, either as a ſpeaker 
or a writer, leaned to the Crown, ſo that his 
teſtimony in this reſpect, was the mot candid 
and difintereſted that poſſibly could be had, and 
if it was his opinion, that a Riot Act in Eng- 
land was a great acquiſition of force to the 
Crown, what muſt be the operation of a ſimilar 
act in Ireland, where the Crown had already 
great powers—where a knowledge of the con- 
itution was not ſo generally diffuſed, and 
where there was not ſtrength enough in the na- 
tional mind, nor in the conſtitution, to with- 
| ſtand any abuſes or encroachments of power 
which might, and moſt certainly would be made 
under the ſanction of this act? He had, there- 
fore, the moſt decided objections to it, at 
the fame time, the bill contained many clauſes 
which met his concurrence, and therefore think- 
ing in that manner, he could not, with any 
_ Juſtice to his own opinions or feelings, refu 
his aſſent to its commitment, where many of 
the exceptionable clauſes might be ſo altered, 
as to render the bill palatable to thoſe who 
would go every length that the conſtitution 
warranted them, to reſtore and maintain the 
tranquillity of the country. On this point, he 
ſaid, every thing reſted, and he had no hefita- 
tion to declare, that if the preſent enormities of 
the South were to continue; if, year after year, 
they were to hear cf nothing but outrages and 
diſturbances, that, in his opinion, the country 
could not go on—it would be coerced at home, 
and ceaſe to be reſpected abroad. 
Ne then ſaid, that there was an opinion held 
by . which, though a popular one, * | 
cou 
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could never ſubſcribe to. It was this, that it 
was better not to place the outrages which have 


lately prevailed, in a ſtrong light, and it would 
be more politic to throw, if poſſible, a veil over 
them; this he utterly condemned, and though 
he reprobated the idea of magnifying the late 
tumults for mere ſiniſter purpoſes, whether mi- 
niſterial or otherwiſe, yet when ſuch outrages 
did exiſt, and ſooner or later muſt be taken no- 
tice of, ſo far from keeping them back from the 
public view, or making any effort to conceal 


them, he thought it beſt not only that Parlia- 


ment, but the' whole kingdom, ſhould be ac- 
quainted with them, no matter with what cir- 
cumſtances of provent diſgrace they were accom- 
panied; the better the evil was known, the 
more enabled would the legiſlature be to en- 
counter it; and though the immediate conſe- 
quence might be a depreſſion of the national 
credit, and an augmentation of penal laws, yet 
that credit would ſooner revive, and thoſe penal 
laws be ſooner annihilated, where the evil vas 
at once fairly and unequivocally given to the 
public, and of courſe more generally underſtood, 


than where a more timid policy prevailed, and 


the greateſt part of the evil was aſſiduouſſy 


kept out of the reach of public obſervance. In 


the former caſe, Adminiſtration would have no 


excuſe to offer for not meeting thoſe outrages 
immediately, and with a force proporticned to 
their extent. In the latter caſe, this timidity 
and diſinclination to ſpeak out at once on the 


ſubject, would, to a bad adminiſtration, be 
perfectly convenient and accommodating, as it 


would enable them to act what part they. i 


7 
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ther delay, than what the circumſtances of the 
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ed, either by conniving at, or ſuppreſſing the 
diſorder juſt as they thought proper. In. every 
caſe, therefore, of this nature, he would always 
infiſt on it, that there ſhould be no concealment, 
no diſguiſe of facts, the outrage or diſturbance 
ſhould be une aivocally ſtated, and adminiſtra- 
tion compelled to an unequivocal deciſion on 
the ſubject; nor !culd there ever be any fur- 


caſe would abundantly juſtify. He then re- 
verted to the Riot Act, which he utterly con- 
demned, and concluded with exhorting the 
gentlemen of landed property, to give their 
utmaſt aſſiſtance in ſupport of the laws; as if 


they did not, the conſequence would be a tacit | 


ſubmiſſion to any miniſterial plan or project, 


however. violent or unconſtitutional, which 


ſeemed to afford relief againſt continual anar- 
chy and diſorder. 

Mr. Forbes Toſe to ſay but a very few 5 
He ſaid, his Honourable Friend who had ſpoke © 
laſt, had anticipated what he intended to have 
ſpoken on the preſent ſubject; on this occaſion, 
he muſt differ from ſome Right Honourable and 
Honourable Friends, with whom he was uſed to 
co-operate; but he declared himſelf decidedly 


againſt the diſorders and riſings of ſome of the 


wer claſſes of the people in the ſouthern parts 
ct this kingdom. In not reſiſting the commit- 


ment of the bill, it does not follow, that he ap- 


proved of it in its preſent form, by no means; 
for there were clauſes in the bill, which, in his 


opinion, were highly exceptionable, and which, 
he hoped, would be expunged in the Commit- 


tee, but the Houle ſhould ſhew a decided de- 
termination 
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terminaticn to op t ſuch meaſures as would 
effectually put a fon to theſe diſorders; and, 
as it had not been denied but that riots do exiſt, 
and that, in ſome degree, coercion may be ne- 
ceſtary, in order to quell them; for theſe rea- 
ſons he was for going into the Committee. . 
Right Hon. W. O Neill. —He did not riſe to 
enter into the principle of the bill, though it 
did by no means meet with h 1s approbation. He 
did not riſe to give an opinion reſpecting the 
meaſures 1 ary to correct the iſorders in 
: the South, leaving that to gen entlemen belong- 
; to thoſe . who muſt be the beſt judges. 
—But he had made up his mind upon two 
points, that the en whatſoever they 
were, ſhould be temporary, and ſhould. be lcal— 
To the firſt of theſe points, the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman had agreed to conſent; but to 
the latter, he had rephed in a manner which 
had appeared to him to be too light for the dig- 
| nity of. the ſubject, and, in argument, totally _ 
_ unſatisfactory; to ſay, that making an excep- 
tion of the province "Ir Ulſter, would act as a 
bounty upon the exportation wo the "rioters in 
the South, to retire to the North, was of no 
weight, and. the ſhort. anſwer was, that going 
there, would r the very means of appre- 
hending offenders, who would be inſtantly diſ- 
tinguiſhed as ſtrangers, and would be given up 
to Juſtice by the inhabitants cf a country, who 
would feel flattered. at being exempted, from the 


penalties of this new law. That eing it in = 


that light, he earneſtly requeſted, that the uni- 
verſality of this bill might be given up, as its 
PerPEQuity had been; If that were not to be the 


eaſe, 
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eaſe, he would hold it as duty, to vive his nega» 
tive to the progreſs of a bill, W ch, compre- 
hended in ĩts object, the thrawing a ſtigma. upon 
the province of Ulſter, which it did not deſerve, 
and annexing puniſhments which they: had by 
no means merited. 

Mr. Warren and Mr. Neville ſpoke 1 
i = the neceſſity there was for committing the 
Mr. Conolly begged toaſk theRight Honourable 
_ Gentleman, what further bills did he intend to 
bring in, in order to extend the ſyſtem he Pro- 


poſed. 
The Attorney General, in anſwer, faid, that in 
framing the intended bill for re gulating the ma- 
iſtracy, he found one of the moſt difficult taiks 


he had ever undertaken, from the great variety 


of opinions entertained on the ſubjedt— The in- 


tention, however, was to make magiſtracy as 
reſpectable and as efficacious as potfible---To 
render the Quarter Seſſions in like manner reſ- 

Gable, and to be held more frequent, and to 
inforce the levying of the Green Wax Proceſſes. 
As to what an Honourable Gentleman had men- 
tioned, of its being the intention of Govern- 
ment to eſtabliſh a general police bill, he never 
heard of ſuch a me ture, but through the medium 
of a news-paper. 
Mr. Cimully remarked, that the riot act in Eng- 
land was not productive of any ill effect. 

Mr. John Wolfe, in a few words, oppoſed, the 
committal of the bill. 

Mr. Grattan in anſwer to what had fallen frm 
the Right Honourable Gentleman (the Attorney 
S Ig the n of bills, Pak 21 
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ſtanced the caſe of the four northern counties in 
the year 1771, and the preſent police bill con- 
fined in its operation to the metropolis ; and 
now as the Right Honcurable Gentleman was 


the bill; he ſaid, he was ready to go into the - 
committee. 

Mr. Stewart found it peculiarly Set ary for. 
him to lay a ſew words, he was ſorry he was 
under the neceſſity of differing with h fone | gen- 

tlemen, with whom be gl-ried in co-op rating; ; 
but as he c nHdered the bill in tato, to be highly 
unconſtitutional ard ſubverſive of the liberties 
of the ſubjezt, if he v-ted for its being com- 
mitted, it ould ſubject him to a charge er! in- 
ccnfiffency, he muſt therefore inſiſt on taking 
the ſenſe of the houſe. 5 

On tlie Speaker putting the queſtion, that the 

bill be committed, 

Mr. O'Neil repeated his requeſt, that this 2 
ciple might be given up, in order to obtain 

unanimity, Land thereby give the utmoſt weight to 
> the mcafure cf the Houſe ; and 3 the 
Arongeſt with to remedy the diſorders that had hap- 
pened in the South, without doing injuſtice to 

the province where ſuch had not prevailed. 

The Houſe divided when the numbers were, 

Ayes for the bill being committed 192 

* Noes againſt the committal 30 

„ Tellers for the ayes, Mr. Grattan and Mr. 

F Brownlow. 

For the noe, Mr. Stewart and Mr. John 
W 

The Attorney General then moved, that this 
houſe will to morrow reſolve itſelf into a com- 

mittec 


willing to give up ſome exceptionable parts of : 
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mittce of the whole houſe, to take the ſaid bill 
into conlideration. 

Sir. Henry Hariſtonge wanted to poſtpone i it till 
Thurſday; but on the Attorney General inform- 
ing the houſe, that he had recent accounts of 


theſe riot boys committing freſh depredations, 


he was of opinion that there ought to be no 
time loſt in paſſing the bill; his motion was 

agreed to. 
| Ordered, that the ſaid committee be empow- 
ered to receive a clauſe to make it unneceſſary. 
toſet forth in any indictinent preferred for admi- 
niſtering or taking unlawful oaths, the preciſe 
ken. of ſuch oath or oaths, ſo adminiſtered or 
taken 


M wei, February 20. : 


After a ſhort converſation bet ween Mr 
Stewart, the Attorney General, Sir Edward 
Newenham, Mr. John Wolfe, and Mr. Solicitor 
General, in reſpect to the propriety of inſerting 
in the Riot-bill a clauſe to puniſh theſe magi 
trates who ſhould be guilty of any miſconduct 
under the ad, this being at an end, the order of 
the day was read, when 

The Houſe reſolved itſelf into a Committee | 
of the whole Houſe, to take into conſideration 
« a bill to prevent tumultuous riſings and 
_ © aſſemblies, and for the more effectual puniſh- 
ment of perſons guilty of outrage, riot, and 
illegal combination, and of adminiſtering and 
* taking unlawful oaths.” And, 
Mr. Serjeant Fitzgerald being voted i in the chair, 
the Clerk proceeded to read the bill, _ _ 

an 


A 


a 
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blank in the ſecond clauſe, for the time that the 
bill commences to operate, being filled with the 
' words, 25th, March, 1787, 
The Right Honourable Jon O'Neill roſe, and 
after. expreſſing his dillike to the principles of 
the bill, and reprobating it as unconſtitutional, 
and 1ubverſive of the liberties of the people, he 
moved the following amendment, in the ſecond 
enacting chats, + that, after the words 25th 
March, "os. the following words be inſerted 
n the counties of Cork, Limerick, Kerry, and 


4 


Lipperary.”. 

The Attorney General would never give his aſſent 
to a local bo for the government of ayy par- 
ticular diſtrict. It would be a precedent of the 

moſt dangerous nature, and ſuch as might one 

day ſhake the ecnſtitution to the very centre. 

The cedent that had been adduced from the 

North was ſuch a reprobated one, that he never 

expected to hear it, and he ho he never 

—_ again hear } it mentioned. t was 5 : 
leſs, than urging as an argument, that beca 

Iriſhmen had been deprived of their birth right, 

trial by jury, in 1972, in the North of Ireland 
therefore, the North of Ireland ſhould now be 

_— from a bill that affected the South; 

and he thought the circumſtance of the turbu- 
lence in the North of Ireland being ſo. great 

was a bad argument why they ſhould in the 
preſent year be exempted from an act for the 

Prevention of turbulence. Another objefticn to 

_this locality was—the late riotous and unlawful 

proceeding in the North, where a moſt outrageous 

attack was made on the private property cf an 
individual, who was a peaceable and werthy 
member 
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member of ſociety. Thoſe rioters met by the 
orders of an abſentee Peer, and under the direc-- 
tion of anengineer, proceeded to deſtro works 
that had been erected on the ftrand near the 
 townof Belfaſt, to keep out the tide, Houſes 
had been built on it, and others were building. 
In the morning, leſt the {pirits of the rioters 
employed in this moſt illegal and daring act 
ſhould damp, they were brought to Belfaſt, and 
plied with fpirituous liquors, to- inflame them 
the more. And the perſon who had ſet this 
work on foot, now avails himſelf of his privilege 
and ſituation, and will not appear to anſwer 
the action of the injured man in the courts of 
juſtice. He would be bold to fay, that this at- 
tack, under the auſpices of an abſentee Peer of 
the realm, was one of the moſt outrageous ever 
known—and it did away the ſuppoſition of the 
North being in perfect and univerſal tranquillity. 

He would Da if a riot-act had been in force, 
whether it would not have a ſalutary operation 

in the North at the time of this diſturbance? and 
whether the magiſtrates under 1t would not be 


enabled to quell theriots? A riot-a could have 


no bad effects in the North, unleſs the people of 


it were addicted to riot; and if the 6 4 


the North ſhould be addicted to riot, why ſhould © 

they not be puniſhed as well as the people of 
the South? if there had been a riot- act, and the 

people employed by an abſentee Peer of the 
realm knew that they hazarded theirnecks, would 
they have been guilty of the exceſſes they were? 
If the engineer had been apprized of the exiſ- 
| tence of a riot act, would he have hazarded 
his neck for the abſentee Peer of the realm ?— 


He 


He repeated, that a penal law, to affect a par- 
1 ticular diſtrict, was totally inadmiſſible. The 
ES, aN of the North had only to keep them- 
ſelves quiet, and they would never feel the ef- 
fects of the riot act. It was no anſwer to tell 
him, that if rioters emigrated from the South, 
they might be ſent hack to the North —— 
The caſe would be, that finding they could 
commit no diſturbance in the South, they 
would depart in peace, and go immediate- 
ly to the North, where they might com- 
mit it with impunity. The loyalty of the 
North had been much ſpoken of; he hoped it 
would long continue, and the riot act would 
have no operation in it 
Mr. ONeill, of Shaneſcaſtle, ſaid, though he 
felt great diffidence in riſing to reply to a Right 
Honourable Gentleman of ſuch authority, yet, 
as the circumſtances alluded to fell ſo particu- 
_ larly within his knowledge, he was tempted to 
ſay a few words reſpecting the act of Parliament 
which the Right Honourable Gentleman thought 
proper to reprobate; he would only obſerve, that 
aàs being an act of the legiſlature, he could not 
avoid paying proper reſpect to it; that it bore 
one mark of its propriety, which was, it ef- 
fected the purpoſe for which it was made; and 
that, ſince that act, no ſpecies of diſorder had 
ariſen in the enumerated counties. Reſpect- 
ing the tranſactions ſo circumſtantially deſcrib- 
ed, he ſaid he did not know how far it was 
proper to introduce a ſubject which was at iſſue 
in the courts cf law, into the afſembly in which 
they then ſat; but ſince ſo much had been ſaid 
on one fide, he would venture to make a few 
85 ; obſerva- 


— 
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obſervations. - This inſtance was adduced: as a 
proof of a riotous diſpoſition of the country. 
Did gentlemen think that the perſons collected 

together acted as in riots—each for themſelves? 

No; they acted as under obedience to a maſter, - 
on whom they relied for exculpation of any acts 
done by them; therefore this mighty inſtance of 
riot, inſtead of being a riotous diſpoſition of 
individuals, turns out to be the act of but one 
MAN; and the propriety or impropriety of that 


act is ſtill undetermined in the courts of law; 


therefore he congratulated himſelf on the high 
character that the people of the North muſt . 
confeſſedly be allowed to ſtand in, when, after 
an attempt of accuſation for riotous diſpoſition, - 
one ſingle inſtance can only be adduced; and 
that accuſation ſinks into the narrow. bounds of 
a ſingle individual contending perhaps impro- 
perly for a point of property. _ . 
Mr. Forbes ſaid, he truſted that no perſon, who 
recollected his vote the preceding night, would 
impute to him any intention to oppoſe any 
_ meaſure which was really neceſſary to enforce. 
tke.due execution of the laws, and preſerve the 
peace cf the country; but he never would con- 


ſent to ſacrifice the conſtitution of the county 


to the preſervation of its peace. He conſidered 
it as a libel on the principles and frame of that 
conſtitution, to contend that there was no other 
means of ſupporting the government, but by 
enacting laws in direct contradiction to the prin- 
ciples of the conſtitution. He confeſſed, that 
be did not feel his mind prepared to adopt mea- 

| ſures ſo penal and rigorous in the extreme, 
though he admitted, that diſturbances exiſted 
in one part cf the kingdom, for the A 

; 0 
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might be neceſſary, yet no evidence had been 


laid before the Houſe, to induce him to believe 
that any evil which exiſted was of ſuch a na- 
ture, as to tequire ſo ſtrong and ſevere a reme- 
dy. In reſpett to this ſubjeR, gentlemen in this 
Houfe had reported very differently. He ad- 


of which, ſome affiſtance from the lepiſlature 


mitted, that Members of great veracity and ho- OG 


nour had repreſented, that the crimes com- 


mitted by the people of the South were of fuch 
a degree of enormity, and the diſturbances of 


try; but other gentlemen of equal honour and 


veracity, and with equal opportunities of in- 


formation, had ſtated, that the diſturbances 


were confiderably exaggerated by the accounts 
22 of them by many gentlemen; that the 


aws now in being, with ſome aid from the le- 


Fgilature, in few inftances, were ſufficient to 


. Tuppreſs thoſe diſturbances; and that the ſitua- 


tion of the ſouthern parts of this kingdom did 


not juſtify the introduction into our ſtatute 


book, laws ſo unuſually ſevere and penal. 
Where the evidence on this ſubje& was ſo con- 
tradictory, it was impoſſible that any. gentle-. 
man could aſſent to the arguments of thoſe who 
contended not only that the ſituation of that 
province, but of the whole kingdom, required 
the adoption of ſuch a rigorous law as the Eng- 
liſn riot act. Mr. Forbes ſaid, before he could 


give his vote for ſuch a meaſure, he ought to 
be poſſeſſed of better information, and that a 


Committee ought to have been appointed to 


inquire not only into the cauſe and nature of 


the diſturbances in the South, but the ſtate of 


the 
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ſuck an alarming nature, that nothing but a 
moſt powerful interpoſition of the legiſlature 
could reſtore the peace of that part of the coun- 


2 5 the whole Kingd 


| not move for ſuch committee? How uſeleſs } 
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om; and when this n 
was made by a Repreſentative for 4 county in 
the North, he wit hack furprized. to hear the 

| Members of Adminiſtration demand of Ris 
Hon. Friend, (Mr. Montg 7) why he did 


and abſurd a meaſure would it have been for 
any Member of the North, to inſtitute a com- 
mittee to inquire into the diſturbances in the 

| South? C ſuch an inquiry be conducted 
with any advantage or effect by a perſon Who 
was a ſtranger to the circum cu 


and characters of the people of that part of the 


kingdom? Mr. Forbes ſaid, he dered it to 
have been a duty more incumbent on the Mem- 
bers of Adminiſtration, as five of the ſeven gen- 
tlemen who uſually fat on the Treaſury-Bench, 
were perſons of the firſt property and Ow 
quence in the South of Ireland; but it was pe- 
culiarly incumbent on the Right Hon. Member 
who had introduced this bill, 5 he had ſtated, . 


that the peaſantry of the South of Ireland, were 


the moſt wretched and oppreſſed people of any 


in the world. He ſhould have locked the ſitua- 
tion of the country fairly in the face, and not 


ed a partial meaſure, but ſome fyf- 


have 


tem which would have tended to the ſettle- 


ment of the country; and in this the Right 
Hon. Member would have the co-operation 
of him and every other gentleman ; but what 
relief has the Right Hon. Member p 2 N for 
the diſtreſſes of the South ? Nothing but penal 
laws. Mr: Forbes ſaid, that many y gentlemen 
urged as an argument to juſtify the adoption 
of the meaſure 2 that a riot act had 


8 long 
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n in England. But be aſked, Did the 
ſame neceſſity exiſt in this kingdom at preſent, 
which had at different periods in England in- 
duced the legiſlature of that country to enact 

this law. In the reign of Edward VI. when 
a riot- act was firſt paſſed, it was found abſo- 
lately neceffary for the ſupport of the reformed 
religion, and to — tumults in different 
parts of En ES I amounting to rebellion. In 
the reign Mary, a riot-act was re- 


enacted, but not ſo high] penal as the bill now 
under conſideration; offenders 


inſt it were 
not puniſhed with hath, even ſanguinary 
polic of that reign revolted inſt ſuch a 


ure. In the reign of George I. the act now 
in force in England paſſed. Let gentlemen ex- 
amine the preamble of that act where the 
_ cauſes for paſſing it are ſtated, and then they 
can decide whether the ſame neceſſity NOW ex- 
iſts in Ireland for adopting this law, as did in 
Great-Britain in the reign ef George I? Mr. 
Forbes mentioned, that the preamble ſtated, 
that there were rebellions, riots and tumults in 
divers parts of the kingdom, endangered his Ma- 
jeſty's perſon, and continued and fomented by 
perſons affected to his Majeſty. Mr. Forbes 
then obſerved, that no perſon within that Houſe 
had even inſinuated, much leſs. imputed, the 
diſturbances to any rebellious motives, or that 
they had been fomented by perſons diſaffected 


to his Majeſty; nor had there been a ſhadow of 


evidence laid before the Houſe, that theſe diſ- 


turbances exiſted in divers parts of the kingdom; 
therefore, on this principle alone, it was umpoſ- 
ſible fag any gentleman caffe to vote for 


a riot 
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4 riot-act to operate on the whole kindgom ; for 
his part; if the amendment of his right hon. 
friend was not adopted, and the bill in its ope- 
ration confined: to the counties Which were the 
ſcene of the diſturbances, he ſhould vote againſt 
every clauſe inthe bill, which was tranſcribed 
from the Engliſh riot-act. Mr. Forbes men- 
_ tioned, that Sir William Blackſtone ſtiles the 
Engliſh tiot-act, a vaſt acquiſition of force to 
the Crown, and mentions, as a counterbalance 
in ſome degree, but not completely, the differ- 
ent acts to reſtrain the undue influence of the 
© Crown, which were paſſed fince the Revolution, 


as the bill of rights—the act for excluding pen- 


ſioners and placemen from the Houſe of Com- 
mons—fot limitting the civil liſt the nullum 
tempus act , to which Mr. Forbes added, acts 


 paſſedfince the faine principle às thoſe, for pre- 


venting revenue officers from voting at elec- 
tions —for excluding contractors from the 
Houſe of Commons, and for limiting the a- 
mount of the penſion liſt: He then obſerved, 
that . not one of thoſe laws were to be found on 
the Iriſh ſtatute book; and aſked gentlemen 
whether they could reconcile it to their duty to 

give this vaſt acquiſition of force to the Crowr; 
without enacting at the ſame time, thoſe laws, 
which the wiſdom of the legiſlature of England 
had provided againſt the abuſe and encroach- 

ment of the encreaſe and formidable power of 

the Crown. He ſaid, he never could fupport 
any fyſtem which tended to adopt all the de- 
fects of the Britiſh conſtitution, and rejected all 
its excellencies and advantages. Mr. Forbes 
then ſaid, that if the characters of tbe _ 
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0 England and Ireland were compared, it 
would be found, the law propoſed was not a- 


dapted to the greſent ſituation of this kingdom. 


There was a principle of primceval equality 


which 


prevailed in the minds of the Engliſhmen, 


and placed them, to a certain degree, in ſuch a 
ſtate of inde as occaſioned their oppo 


tion to the abuſe and perverſion of the laws, by 
perſons in authority; there was ſomething in 


their nature and character, which impelled them 


to reſiſt every encroachment of power though . 
proceeding from men of the higheſt rank, and 
directed 8 the meaneſt el by this 


means, an addition to the ſtrength and force of 
the executive power, cannot be of ſuch dange- 


rous cofiſequences in England as in Ireland, 


where, from the oppreſſed and impoveriſhed 


ſtate of the people, they are diſqualified from 
the encroachments of wer; and 


where many circumſtances muſt obtain, which 
do not now exiſt, to raiſe the Iriſh character in 


this reſpect, to the Engliſh ſtandard. He alſo 


obſerved, that in England; the power of the 
executive magiſtrate might be encreaſed with 


. lefs N > ot and their liberty had taken decp 


but here it was planted juſt beneath the 
— had ſhot forth ſuddenly, but not hav- 


ing taken deep root, it might eaſy be plucked 


up, if not guarded and 8988 by a firm 
ſpirit and —.— zeal on the part of the people. 
Mr. Forbes concluded with dsglaring, that he 
ſhould vote for the amendment. 

Mr. Hobart ſpoke, and alluded to ſomething 


that had-fallen from Mr. CO at the opering 


of the 2 


| Mr. 
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| Mr. Curran conſidered himſelf called upon. — 
He explained the ſentence alladed: to by Mr. 
Hobart, by ſaying that many gentlemen would: 
have done more to ſuppreſs the inſurgents, if they 
did not conſider them as labouring under griev- 
ances. This was his meaning at that day, and 


his belief at the preſent. An Hon. Gentleman 
had indulged himſelf in an epiſodical plenitude, - 


but he ſhould not imitate him, nor talk of the 
commander of the church, or the commander 


of the army, as he had done. He was ſorry that 
when diſpoſed to diffuſe the rays of his 


pPanegy” 
ric, they were not vertical, like the beams of 
the morning, that courted the tops of the moun- 


tain, and left the vallies unillumined, they ap- 


plied only to the great, while the diſtreffed poor 
were in the ſhade. He conſidered the clergy of 
the South, an oppreſſed and unfortunate body of 
men—confined to poverty by the cruel policy 
of their own laws—he ſhould be forry to be 
thought ſeeking for ' cauſes of complaint; he 
had purpoſely avoided ſpeaking on many. He 
could have proved, that much cf the diſturbance 
aroſe from clerical neglect, and the motive of 
the inſurgents might excuſe, though not juſtify 
their conduct. He would mention a circum- 
| Nance of difturbance in the very dioceſe from 
' whence the publication fo much rebrobated if- 
ſued—in a pariſh worth 8 or gool. a year, which 


would make the houſe bluſh. It was a rifing to 


| baniſh a ſeraglio of proſtitutes, kept by a Rec- 


tor who received near a thouſand a year from 
the church; and to reinſtate the unoffending 


mother and innocent children in the polluted 
_ manſion. Perhaps he was not keeping the ſe- 
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crets of the chin as cloſely as he ought. But 
two queſticns aroſe upon this. - Did the learned 


proclaimer of diſſention know this? and if he 
did not, why did he write upon the ſtate of the. 

coun try, when he was ignorant of that of his 
own dioceſe ? He then objected, to the univer- 
ſality of the bill, as the "ſeverity of it ſhould 
only fall where it was merited ; and ſo far from 
any danger to the conſtitution, in church or 
ſtate, exiſting, it was his decided and rooted 


opinion, that there was no Roman Catholic in 
the kingdom poſſeſſed of 5]. property, that did 


not with for the due bbſervance of the laws. 


But ſuch was the abje&t miſery and diſtreſs of 


the very lower orders, that they might conſider, 
and he did not doubt but they might be right, 


even the being employed to act inn the laws 
as a favourable change of their condition. 


As to the argument of a riot act 2 


In England, he replied, that it was adopte 


the time of rebellion, in the days of Ed wk the 
6th, when the ſacred religion of the country 
was attacked. It was continued by his bloody 


ſucceſſor for the eſtabliſhment of a different re- 
ligion. From the time of Elizabeth to the reign 
of George the 1ſt, it remained to that oblivion 
which it ever ſhould—but 1t was then revived 
to guard the Crown, and to prevent the Proteſ- 
tant Religion from ſinking under the ruins of the 
Throne. Such cauſes could not be alledged in 
this kingdom. Having anſwered this argument 
 —he entered upon the locality. of the law, and 
| demonſtrated that it would be highly ſalutary. 
If the North was excluded it would hold out 
- the higheſt encouragement to peaceability and 


decorous 
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decorous demeanor to the inhabitants of the 

South, — they would then ſee that they had me- 
rited the puniſhment, by having been ſingled 
out for its operation. The people of the North 
mignt ſay to thoſe of the South, © come from 
under that bondage which has been impoſed on 


you and be like us—in order to do ſo, you need 


only be peaceable.” This would be alarming 
their pride, and if a man's pride was once raiſed - 
it had more effect than could well be conceived. 


It had been mentioned, that in 1772, there had 
been riots in the North; but none ſince. Surely 


then the honour of the amendment ſhould do 
away the remembrance of the tranigreſſion, and 


conſign it to oblivion. They ſhould not viſit 


the crimes of the fathers upon the children, 


and he thought that after the trial of 14 years, 
the North ſhould be entitled to the confidence 


of a wiſe legiſlature. But it was ſaid, that the 


inſurgents would emigrate to the North. If 
they did, when they would behold the modera- 
ration and induſtry of the people of that quar- 


ter, it is more than probable they would be 
Narr folly, and they would 
return from it the miſſionaries of virtue, as they 
had come into it the incendiaries cf rebellion. 
He then noticed the diſproportion between the 
crime and the puniſhment. If murder was pus 
niſhed no higher than a petty tranfgreſſion, it 


ſtruck with a ſenſe of t 


would impreſs the lower orders with a danger- 
ous idea, and baniſh all diſtinction of crimes. 


It would look as if the legiſlature thought no 

more of the preſervation of the life of a man, 
than they did of the preſervation of his hedge, 

and it would be ſtrange if the legiſlature would 


+ decree 
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decree, that the tendering an oath to a man RY 


as heinous a crime, as holding a knife to his 


throat. The laws thould have force, but that 
force ſhould never be Teen; there ſhould be a 
kind of ſuperſtition in the people, which would 
prevent their diſcovering it. Omnipotence was 
an attribute of Parliament; but to paſs ſuch 
a law as this, would be the inpoichce of Par- 
liament ; for if the jury commiſerate the cri- 
minal, if the judge melt in tears, and his hu- 
manity ſatisfied that the man eſcape, the law 
enacted by this bill, would be like the thunder, 
which made a great noiſe, but rolled over the 
head innoxious. 
Mr. Curran made many obſervations ef this 
nature, and returned to he ſubject of including 
the whole kingdom in the act. He ſaid, it was 
only by. the body. being diſeaſed, that the ad-. 
- miniſtration of medicine was harmleſs—and ſo 
| coercive laws. were only harmleſs, where there 
was a reſiſtance from tumult, as in the body a 
reſiſtance from diſeaſe. If medicine was ad- 
miniſtered, therefore, where there was no diſ- 
eaſe to reſiſt | it, the conſequences would be de- 
ve, and ſo if coercive laws were enacted, 
when there mus pp tiny to 8 them, the 
conſequences m equally fat 5 
After having illuſtrated this argument, he 
feared, that as the coercion was ſo great, and ' 
as no means were taken for the relief of the 
poor, rebellion would go out in the dark, as in 
arbitrary countries, ſtalk abroad at midnight, 
and add its ſolitary faggot to the heap, until 
the blaze would oo at length kindled, and the 
whole kingdom let 1 ina flame. OS 


Major 
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1 
Major D 1 perceive that gentlemen 
in 2 the ſeveral clauſes of this bill, 
have entered into a diſcuffion of its general 
merits, I ſhall, with permiſſion of the Com- 
mittee, avail myſelf of the precedent. I had, 
Indeed, intended to have delivered my ſenti- 
ments at large, upon the ſubject, in the debate of 
laſt night; t beſide that, 1 found myſelf ably 
anticipated i in many points, I felt too 
for the paſt indulgence of the Houle, to treſ- 
paſs upon its exhauſted ſpirits. 'T therefore con- 
rented | copfelf with a bare negative to the com- 
mittal of the bill, and though I had the mis- 
fortune of differing on that queſtion, from 
many reſpectable friends of mine, yet, Sir, I 
never gave a vote, which, upon reflection, af- 
fords me more fatisfacticn— nor indeed is my 
opinion altered by the [Ftter, which was after- 


Wards produced <4 the Right Honourable Gen- 


tleman, (Attorney General) ſtating the violent 
and ſanguinary code of laws, which Captain 8 
Right had the inſolence to ordain for his Tiotous 
followers —Why, Sir, every man muſt fee the 
letter to be the Production of ſome arch wag, 
as a parody b anticipation of the Right Ho- 
nourable Gentle 
confeſſed he has ſucceeded marvellonſly well— 
Before I enter upon the bill, let me take notice 
of two arguments, adduced for its commitital, 
which ſeemed to have weight with ſome ger 
tlemen ; and which, I confeſs, appeared to me 
to carry very little force with them The firſt, 
That the bill ſnould be committed, and thereby 
its principle eſtabliſhed, becauſe, © its title is 
5 unexceptionable.” IH this were fair argument. 1 
mu 


eman's own bill; and it muſt be : 


— —— th a 
n * 
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has been done, by bad bills with 
and pernicious pamphlets with prefaces ſpecious and 


3 that ſome clau 
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maſt not every bill be commit ted; for would 
any man be fo abſurd as to bring forward a 
bill, with an exceptionable title, to damn the 
_. meaſure upon the very face of it—The ſample 

is always good, though the commodity may be 


da 


And we , ea that a5 miſchief 
good titles, 


Again it is ſaid, we ſhould commit 


the bill, becauſe in the Committee we may 
_ purify it from thoſe clauſes, which all parfies 


agree to reprobate—Now, if a clauſe is na bad 
to meet any ſupport. here, it was certainly too 


for an article, and if you were ignorant or 
\ giddy, would take it.—But who, 1f you, (at- 


tentive to the N of thoſe who em loyed 


vou) ſhould cheapen it, would be well ſatis- 


. Zed with the tenth of his demand—would you 
not ſay, he was unfit to be truſted by the pub- 
lic.— Or ſuppole a robber (parleying with your 
ſervant for admiſhon into your houſe at 


night) ſhould ſay—l am indeed no robber, 


5 though I have a ſuſpicious appearance, do, let 
mee in; for you know if I ſhould even prove a 
robber, you can at any time find means to 
turn me out again. Now I do not think the 
door ſhould be opened. However, as a majori- 
ty are of a different opinion, I conclude I am 
 wrong—And ſhall therefore now. ſpeak to the 
bill as it is committed, with all its imperfectiqas 


on its head,” For thou ugh there 1s an 1dea pre- 


3 


bad to have been introduced What would 
: you ſay to a merchant who thould alk ten prices 


es will be given up, yet 
the * Honorable Gentleman takes pride in 


them ſuch Crede quod 
my ſentiments upon this ſubject, I do diſclaim 
in the ſtrongeſt manner ev 


. 6 , 
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\ 


having inſerted en; if his object was to 
wound the feelings of an unoffending and loyal 


body of men, I fear he will have ſucceded a 


| dlow direcded againſt a man, is as great an, af- 
front as though it were not intercepted. by the 


arm of a friend—If you tell — you canſi- 
der them as enemies, you may perhaps make 
"habes er habes. In giving 


ery idea of party 


influence. The ſubject is of too great magni- 


tude—and ſo far am I from wiſhing to be un- 


_ , derſtood as in oppoſition to government that 


I will be bold to ſay, that there is not a man 


in this houſe, or in this country, who would 


go farther to fu pport the good government of 


_ 1t—and I do think, that I ſtrongly evince my 


deſire of ſtrengthening the hands of govern- . 
ment, when I oppoſe a bill, which by its ten- 
dency to alienate the affections of the governed, 


— + inevitably weaken the hands of thoſe who 
Lovern.— For it is abſurd to ſuppoſe that govern- 
ment in thoſe countries can exiſt by force 
alone, _ if — could, I am ſure _s noble 
Duke who repreſents our cious Sovereign, 
would diſdain ſuch means. a. Sir, the- 8 | 
ſtitutional principles which were implanted. in 


his mind in his own country, are too deeply 


rooted to be warped by any evil communica- 
tion he may have had in 3 And when I 
mention this noble Perſonage let me add, that 
as far as the influence of private virtue, and 
_ perſonal good qualities is /xff:7:d to operate, this 


country can have nothing to apprehend. —But 


it is the misfortune of his ſituation to have 


5 perſons By 
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perſons 
Now, Sir, I will ſtate the arguments urged for 
and fhall-endeavour to give an anſwer to each, 


in the South—I do admit that /ome.o 


the pea- 


- fants in /ome of the counties of one of our pro- 
vinees have committed very heinous offences, 


For which I hope they may ſuffer the utmoſt 

" Nigour of the law ; and I think it behoves every 
friend to this country to aſſiſt in bringing ſuch 
rufftans to puniſhment—but though t ir con- 
duct ſtrikes me with indignation, it does not 


with aſtoniſhment! Oppreſſion will make even a wiſe 
na mad—how muſt it operate upon an igncrant = 


| gm that they are and have long been 
_ Jorely oppreſſed every man will admit have 
the authority of the Right Honourable Gentle- 


man himſelf for the aſſertion. This is not the 


time to enter into an inveſtigation of the cauſes 


3 whence their diſtreſſes have originated ; 


2 an opportunity will be given for enquir- 


th into the caufes, and the beſt means of 


p Aeg them; neither of which appear to 
me fo difficult as is generally imagined, and I 
think a mode may be nen allvantageous to 
alt parties. 


But this is faking: ta the argument. Vear 
offer year, have theſe poor unfortunate men 


' booked for relief from the legiſlature of their 


country, but vain were their hopes—and hope 


' deferred, maketh the heart fick. Nay, Sir, thoſe 
who pleaded in their behalf were derided and 


ay the Houſe will attend to this circum- 
9 fiance 


upon him, whoſe political prinei- 
are — hr oppoſite to his own.— 


the introduction of this extraordinary meaſure, 
FR. then the riotous behaviour of che e peaſantry 


= 
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(as the principal reaſon given for refuſing 
relief to their preſent Neſs i, that — 1. 
them are in a ſtate of riot.)—The, firſt ſeſſion I 
had the honour of a ſeat in this Houſe, I did 
propoſe to relieve from the tax of hearth-money 
thoſe poor creatures who poſſeſſed but one 
hearth. 'I was anſwered, No,—The people do 
not complain. Will you lend them a grievance? 
Now that they do not want to borrow griev- 
ances, having plenty of their own, their very 


complaints are given as reaſons againſt relievieg 


them. It is aſked, will you relieve 1K 
arms ? I ſay, No; I will puniſh tem, but L will 
relieve, inſtead of 8 the diſtreſſed, who 
are not in arms. The ſecond reaſon given, is 
the inſufficiency of the laws.—Now I quote the 
Right Hon. Gentleman himſelf againſt the ar- 
gument, for every man muſt remember the 
mark of expreſſion of that gentleman upon a 
former occaſion, when the peace of the coun- 
try was ſaid to be in danger from perſons of an 
higher rank, That the arm of the law was too 
ſtrong for any who ſhould dare to oppoſe it.” 1 
rejoice that it was. But if it were too ſtrong 


then for ſuppoſed offenders of high rank, can 


it now require additional ſtrength againſt offen- 
_ ders of this low deſpicable deſcription. Sir, 
our laws are already too numerous and too fan- 
guinary; let us not therefore ſtretch them till 
they emulate the bloody code of Draco“ Now 
* this Draco was the Attorney General of 
Athens; he was fond of frong government ; he 
e puniſhed every crime with: death, and was 
« herefore ſaid to have written his laws not in 

| ink, gh in blood.“ Sir, when the Right Hon. 
Gentleman 
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Gentleman deſired leave to bring in a bill for 
the further ſtrengthening the hands of govern- 
ment, I was ſilent; though I did not ſee the nc- _ 
ceſſity for the meaſure. But I thought unani- 
mity in this Houſe, upon that occaſion, would | 
mark to thoſe deluded wretches, that though | 
many felt the diſtreſſes of the poor, yet none 
would countenance the outrages of the riotous. 
And I had hoped, the Right Hon. Gentleman 
would have looked for the ſame unanimity by 
the moderation of the meaſure he would pro- 
duce. In vain we look for it in this bill. In 
every ſentence, death and devaſtation meet the 
eye. Perſecution and gloomy bigotry ſadden 
every page. The third reaſon is, the mal- 
 _ adminiſtration of the magiſtrates ; I do not de- 
fend them—But great grievances are apt to ex- 
cite. great feeling, even to the relaxation of 
duty. No new law is neceſſary for their puni- 
niſhment. The Right Hon. Gentleman has a 
ready remedy, which we know he has not been 
unapt to uſe; I need not ſay I mean AT TAC H- 
MENT, and we know it has been uſed in caſes 
not juſtifiable. The laſt, tho' not the leaſt rea 
ſonable, is the danger of the eſtabliſhed church 
and the conſtitution, ſo materially connected 
with it. . 1 
For my part, I do not ſee what religion has 
to do with the buſineſs; and I wiſh moſt ſincerely 
it had never been brought into the queſtion. If - | 
robbed on the high way, would you think of * 
enquiring the religion of the robber ?—in ſpeak- | 
ing to this point, I truſt. I ſhall not be out of 
order, if 1 take ſome notice of a late ride | 
upon the principles of which this bill is-evidenthy 
Lo 8 founded 


inhabitants. 
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founded. The firſt is declaratory— the laſt en- 
acting perſecution the object of both: Were it 
anonymous, or under a fictitious ſignature, I 
ſhould paſs it by in ſilence; but theelevatedrank, 

the ſacred function—nay, the reſpectable cha- 
racter of the Rt. Rev. Author, all combine to 
give weight to the miſrepreſentation it contains. 
Sir, it was with great indignation I was a wit- 
neſs to the ill impreſſions which were received 
in the ſiſter kingdom, of the ſtate of this coun- 
try, from the miſtatements of that pamphlet. 
Ireland is repreſented as being on the eve of a re- 
bellion, or rather (as was eloquently expreſſed 

by a much-lamented character) in a ſtate of 

ſmothered war; for that ſeven-eights of the pec- 
ple were determined tooverturn the preſent eſta _ 
bliſhment in Church and State; for it is grave- 


ly aſſerted, that Lord Peter is reconciled to tus re- 


bellious brother John, for the purpoſe of pulling dum 
poor brother Martin. If this were true, the Tegiſla * 
ture ſhould, in common prudence, take mea- 
ſures for the extirpation of thoſe who loox 


fror its deſtruction: And I do not know whether | 


it would be very expedient, even though it 
were poſſible, to extirpate ſeven-eighths of our 
But, if it be not true, can the pamphlet be 
called any thing but a libel againſt the credit of 
the country. Will any man of property ſettle 
among us; or can any man who hears me, 
though perhaps the beſt ſecurity in the nation, 
borrow one guinea when Ireland is ſuppoſed to 
be in a ſtate of rebellion. This affects only 
our credit, the libel goes farther—it diſturbs 
our internal peace; it deſtroys the confidence 
5 > between 


(e 


between man and man, e tears apen, with 
the unhallowed bands of gloomy bigotry, the 
wounds juſt healed by 9 balmy ſpirit of 
: philanthropy —God forbid, Sir, that our holy 
religion ſhould, depend for its. fu * upon 
ecution. No, Sir, its greateſt is um. 
verſal toleration and benevolence . 1culd be 
ſorry to be miſunderſtood when I advert - 
the miſtakes of one Right Rev. Prelate, as 
though I ſhould glance at the reſpectable Bench 
on which he fits. I have the honour of bein 
known to many of their Lordſhips, and I 
pect the characters of them all. At the very 
88 and in the very province, when the 
E hlet of one Right Rev. Prelate was ſtrew- 
ng. iſſentions — the followers of the goſj- 
the pen of another was more ably em- 
— in the honourable work of harmoniz- 
ing thoſe Goſpels Dr. Newcomen, Biſhop of 
Waterford. )—But A the honour of religion 
for the honour of humanity, I am willing to 
believe, that the Right Rev. Author did not 
foreſee the miſchief he was about to do; I im- 
pute it to an indiſcreet zeal for the good, and. 
perhaps for the goods of the church, and I ſhall 
only tay, © That the zeal of fs houſe hath con- 
« ſumed him up.” Now ſee how unjuſt it is to 
viſit upon the whole Roman Catholic body 


the fins of the raſcal few ; for I will fuppo ſe ed YT 


majority of thoſe rioters to be of that, Fit they 
are of any religion) becauſe the majority of. 
the inhabitants of that province 2 ſo. If a 
party of thoſe ruſfians attack the rty of a 

_ _ clergyman, it is conſidered as a li rate de- 
8 den of the whole bedy to overturn * The 
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Pliſhed religion, (although ſome of the moſt 
reſpectable of that community ſhall havt 
Been moſt active iti bringing them to puniſij- 
mient) and although their own clergy ſuffered 
by them, in common with ours. Might it not 
be as well argued, becauſe the property of a 
much-reſpected friend of mine, one. of the 
ableſt judges in the land; was attacked by a 
mob in the North, who were probably of the 
Preſbytery, becauſe the majority of the lower 
claſs there are of that perſuaſion, that there- 
fore the whole body of Preſbyterians had a 
deliberate deſign to overturn the law ;—the 
reaſoning 1s equally abſurd in both caſes. It is: 

No bad maxim where there are two handles, to, 

take hold of the cleaneſt. I ſhould therefore 


judge of thoſe people from the conduct of the _ © | 


moſt reſpectable, not of the moſt profligate in- 
dividuals. The demerits of the latter are 
 Hlazoned forth, while the merits of the former 
are loſt ih oblivion. Nay, I may ſay are to be 
puniſhed. The Proteſtant Clergy, and. the 
whole county in which he lives, have unant- 

mouſly returned thanks to a reſpetable noble- 
> man of that religion, for his exertions in pre- 
ſerving the peace of the neighbourhocd, where 
his influence is deſervedly great. And yet by 
this bill, the Chapel of this very nobleman may 


be pulled about his ears, if a Right-boy ſhall | 


be ſworn in the vicinity of it. Could it have 
been believed, that, within five little years, 
from the glorious revolution of 1982, Tolera- 
tion ſhould have need of advocates ; a princi- 
ple by the operation of which, directed by.the 
ability, virtue, and public ſpirit of my Right 

5 F Honcurable 
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Honourable Friend upon the floor, (Mr. Grat. 5 
tan) this revolution was 13 and I 


will be bold to ſay, that by toleration alone, 
Ireland can continue free and independent. 
By being united, you recovered your conſtitu- 
tion; — ſuffer yourſelves to be difunited, and 
you will recover your chains Divide et impers 
s the maxim upon which the bill is founded. 
It is unneceſſary for me to add, I am againſt 


it. = 
Here Mr. Conolly roſe, and entered with ſome 
warmth into a vindication of the Right Rev. 
Prelate alluded to by the laſt ker, and ſaid, 
his Honourable Friend (Major Doyle) could not 
be acquainted with the character of that Fre- 


late, if he imagined him capable of any inten- 


tions in publiſhing that pamphlet, which were 


hoſtile to this country; he had not read it, un- 


til it was publiſhed, and did not ſee it in the 
ſame light in which it appeared to his Honoura- 


Rev. Prelate bad the beſt wiſhes for this coun- 


Major Doyle. Sir, I have no doubt but the 
Right Reverend Prelate deſerves every praiſe 
that my Right Honourable Friend has beſtowed 
hos him, but I think his pamphlet deſerves all 
I have ſaid upon it. Iconfined my obſervations 

to the work, and not the author ; but it would 
give me great concern, if any thing which fell 
from mè could in the ſmalleſt degree hurt the 
teelings of my Right Hon. Friend, But when 


the Right Reverend Prelate ſent his book into 


the world, under his own ſignature, upon 4 
matter of ſo great importance, he muſt have 


expected 
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| expected it would have been a - upon; 
But to convince the Committee that the miſ- 
chievous tendency of the pamphlet is not ima- 
ginary, I will fate a fact of which every man 
may judge for himſelf. —Immediately previous to 
the publication of this pamphlet, I ſaw in a 
church in the North of Ireland, a congregation 
ia which ſeveral Diſſenters and Roman Catho- 
| lics had joined thoſe of the Eſtabliſhed Religion. 
The Proteſtant, the Preſbyterian, and the Papiſt 
were all worſhiping their common God in the 
Proteſtant church. I admired the enlightened ſpi- 
rit of liberality which ſeemed topervade thecoun- 
try. 1 aſked how it happened? I found that the 
preachednothing but religion and mo—- 
: rality ; and I found he did not write pamphlets. 


Upon my return, and immediately: /ubſequent to 


the — 2 — of the pamphlet, "i found the 
ſpirit of philanthropy had fled; and in its room 
appeared a gloomy 3 and diſtruſt, which 
— | in a direct attack, made by a party 
of Diſſenters upon a few of their Popiſh neigh- 
bours, which latter were forced to take refuge 
for ſeveral nights, under the protection of their 
landlord, a reſpectable Member of this Houle. 
This confirmed me in the idea I had conceived 
cf the dangerous tendency of this pamphlet, 
when I had nrit read it: I muſt ſe the au- 
thor intended it ſhould have had very different 
effects; for-otherwiſe I ſhould not think I had 
done my duty by my country, in treating it 
with the moderation which I have done. 
Mr. Browne, of the College, lamented that he 
* ſhould again be called up at a late hour, and in 
a frame of mind il ſuited to. addreſſing a large 


F 2 audience 
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audience. But he could not ſuffer any attack 
upon the Right Rev. Prelate (on whoſe pam- 
hlet they had ſo unneceſſarily and improperly 
at in judgment) to paſs unnoticed. It was very 
extraordinary, that a pamphlet ſhould be at- 
_ tacked for language which had been held that 
night by half the Houſe. He had ſaid nothing 
more than had juſt been ſaid by-a learned gen- 
tleman on the floor, (Mr. Wolfe) and received 
by the Houſe with the utmoſt applauſe: That 
there were dangercus parties in the kingdom, 
who would take advantage of the preſent dif- 
turbances, if they proceeded further, and form 
ſchemes not dreamt cf at firſt. That there was 
_ faction in the country, (and ſo there was, and 
no man would deny it,) hoſtile to the eſtabliſhed 
church, hoſtile to the Proteſtant aſcendancy, hoſ- 
tile to the acts of ſettlement, and the titles to 
their eſtates. That the property of this country 
differed from that of any other country in the 
world. In other countries the landed title is pur- 
chaſe, here it is forfeiture. The old proprietor 
feeds the eternal memory of his ancient claim. 
The property of this country reſembles the thin 
ſoil of volcanic countries, lightly ſpread over 
ſubterraneous fires. That ſuch a party would 
naturally wiſh' to run down the eſtabliſhed 
church ; that the attack upon tythes would af- 
ford them an excellent inſtrument, which they 
would not let ſlip, was what the learned Prelate 
had ſaid, and what numbers of the moſt reſ- 
pectable gentlemen in the Houſe had confirmed. 
The pamphlet had been improperly introduced, 
and afterwards entirely miſrepreſented. - The 
writer was one cf the moſt learned, _— 


„ 
pectable, moſt uſeful characters ever known.— 


Where could be found a man with equal means 


of doing good, who had contributed more to 
the advancement of religion, and the good of 
ſociety. If gentlemen were ſo fond of condemn- 


ing books, why did they nat notice a book that 


was a creed among the Roman Catholics—a 
Hiſtory of Ireland, written not long fince by a 
Dr. Corry, and lately bliſhed by a celebrated 
character of that perſuaſion. In that the Pro- 
teſtant gentlemen of this country were repre- 
ſented as invaders and uſurpers, violaters of 
treaties and public faith—The very eldeſt born, 
of perfidy and injuſtice. The caucive fauces never 
were made more a reproach to the Ro 
than the pretended violation of the articles of 
Limerick. If ſuch books as theſe paſſed with- 
out cenſure, and the moſt meritorious publica- 
tions of the heads of the church were reproba- 
ted, what would people without doors think of 
the Houſe of Commons, and what encourage- 
ment would it give to the enemies of eſtablith- 
ment ? ; 
Mr. Browne denied, that the learned Prelate, 
or himſelf, or any other man, had thrown an 
indiſcriminate {ſlur upon the whole body of Ro- 
man Catholics; on the contrary, he was ſure 
great numbers of them were highly oval. and 
moſt ſtrongly attached to Government : But 
that, furely, could not be alledged as a reaſon 
far raiſing them on the ruins of the eſtabliſned 
church, and with the riſque of a ſubverſion _ 
all property. 
He ſaid the pamphlet had _ moſt gol 
| r ee as to its aimed againſt 
Proteſtant 
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Proteſtant Difſenters, whom he conſidered as. 
e = 
and the conſtitution in ſtate, though in 
church, which indeed they did not — 
pretend. He concluded with ſeveral reaſons in 
favour of a riot ant. 
Sir Edward Newenham. 1 would not now 
trouble this houſe, but for ſome expreſſions 
dropt by a Right Honourable and learned mem- 
ber (the Proveſt)———The doctrine he has laid 
down, never can accede to; he denies locality 
of repreſentation to be binding .on the repre- 
. Fentative, and deems every Member a general 
repreſentative; I ſpeak under every diſadvan- 
tage, in differing from ſo great and reſpectable 
an authority but I deny the poſition; I think 
every Member i in this Houſe is bound in duty, 
in the firſt 'inſtance, to take care of the hononr 
and intereſt ' of his immediate conſtituents ; 
that being accompliſhed, the general repreſen- 
tation becomes his ſecond object; Cork may 
have a ſeparate intereſt from Dublin ; it would 
ill become a Member of Cork to yield its in- 
tereſts to thoſe of Dublin, on that ground I 
muſt differ from my Right Honourable Col- 
league and vote for the motion new before the 
committee, to exclude the county of Dublin, 
from this bill of pains and penalties; that 
county was never diſgraced with inſurgents 


the rights of the eſtabliſhed clergy at the hazard 
of my life and property if it was made local, 

_ parlicularly, as 14 inſulting and oppreſſive 
cClauſe the Roman Catholies, a clauſe 
the moſt —— that ever appeared. is 


againſt the eſtabliſhed church; I would defend 


C1) 


given I would vote for a a MO EDEN 
of . an Honourable Vethber EXE | 


cauſe; that banner is ſacitd and belongs 
to theſe real friends of conftitutional 
who ſaved America from ſlavery ; whenever th 
8 Tor the it of il he in dan- 
ger, no dou the Harp proper- 
I/ diſplayed. 

Mr. Grartau. 1 0 not wiſh to protong the 
debate on this amendment, it has Elen up $69 
much time already. it is fair to ſt 
amendments, though not always | 
pres them; all I ſay with reſpect to the pre- 
{ent amendment is, ” that the len cf it is not 
liable to the charge of abſurdity, with which 
gentlemen have foaded it. I fiated yeſterday 


gs only 


that the bill with all its other eher Was 


- uhiverſal and perpetual; the removal of the 


other objections by the conceffions of laft night, 
and the agreeing to limit the duration of the 

bill, does in a great degree diminiffi the Objece- 

tion to its tithverfality and make it a matter : 


of much leſs moment. 


However the idea is not that abſuckity which 


zentlemen have conceived. ou nge 


is bill to be a meaſure founded on the exce es 


of a part of the kingdom, and to be a ver 
ſtrong meaſure of coercion for thy/e partial EX 


ceſſes, not a penal code for the nation ; but a 


temporary e act of terror applicable 
| only 


. 


floor has mentioned, that the thirteen fripes 
were carried through fome counties by theſe 
daring mfutgents, I wiſh he had 5 _ the | 
county that diſgraced that glorious — 
di playing it in a bad 106 Seiten 
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only to a particular part of it; on that principle 
idea of its reſtriction to that region of ex- 
_ ceſs which made it neceflary, is not abſurd in 
conception, nor would it be ſo in ccnſequerice ; 
For if the terror of this law ſhall drive the in- 
ſurgents of the South to the North, as is ſup- 
255 it will have had part of its effect; it will 
have diſperſed the inſurgents cf the South, and 
0 have t e 7 repetition of their crimes; and 
you .think that the crime is tranſitory, 
od that men in the North can burn . churches 
in the South, and confederate againſt the tythes 
of the Southern Clergy, theſe inſurgents, fo dif- 
parted, will probably be taken, — back to 
; and dee under the law; there 
1s — no abſurdity in the conſequence of 
this idea, nor do I fee that it is unprecedented : 
You have, in the act relative to the Hearts of 
Steel, made laws penal and local, not only chang- 
the venue in four northern counties, but 
altering the nature of certain offences, which 
| Have or Hall be committed in thoſe counties. 
Gentlemen' reprobate this act; yes, but here is 
NA which you denied to exiſt—a 
parti penal law, for which moſt of you voted. 
I do not mean to juſtify all the principles of 
that law, butT will ; the locality was the. 
beſt part of it, ſo much with reſpect to an 
E 2 which, if carried, muſt be greatly 
extended, for it muſt go not only to | aye four 
counties named, but to the whole province of 
Munſter, part of Leinſter, and part of Connaught , | 
Jo much for an amendment, which, if preſſed | 
ard infiſted in, I ſhall vote for; though! ice no 
teaſon for a diviſion among gentlemen on the 


hh Eo — 


pf a meaſure of coercion but, at all events, 


n. ) 


ade. or efling it any further. But tho“ 
the : 3 ſhould be given up, I ſhall vote 
for the clauſe without it. I think the times re- 
quire ſomething of this kind. The debate to- 
ht has ſhewn it, and the ſlate of the country 
— 5 for it. Better, perhaps, reſtrain the extent 


| à meaſure of COETCION is neceſſ 


Mr. Corry ſaid, in the preſent circumſtances 
every poſhble aid ought to be given to the go- 
vernment to ſtrengthen their hands where requi- 
ſite, and render their exertion effectual, and ac- 
cordingly every of concurrence had been 
__ afforded by gentlemen on that ſide of the 

| Houſe, that wiſdom and the conſtitution could 

warrant, with a coolneſs and moderation that 
he highly applauded. He had, for one, from 
a motive of moderation, on the laſt night, re- 
frained from objecting to the bill, though he by boy 
no means thought it unobjectionable, 
if he had any weight to add to the executive, 
at ſuch a time as this, he would do it even 
though it 2 ht not be altogether neceſſary. 
— the debate of the night however, a 
ſtranger 3 have imagined that the queſtion 
was, whether any diſturbances at all exiſted in 

the South. No man queſtioned that :diftur- 
bances did exiſt, and therefore in his, opinion = 


the private detail of them might as well have 
been avoided ; certainly the endeavour to prove 
the North of Ireland to be in a ſimilar ſituation, 
could not be very wiſe, when the fact was 
really otherwiſe. Some diſturbances there had 
wg talked of, he was juſt returned from that 

part of the country, and he could truly tay, 


90 
* r 1— 1 chat had dapper. 


for their movers; as in- 
u in 51 extent, and were at at is time 
he cee, altogether too inconſiderable to be 


Ai where ele. He got up for the purpoſe of 
_ difadiſing the Houſe bhi that point, and would 
add {0 late in the debate but ohe word mildre.. 
The h was, he ſaid, the North being in 
ydu would extend this bil 
there in his opinion, better fot: Jealöufies 
athd/&hjectures, a5 to its effects arid imenticns, 
night atife there of a nature tov delicate 80 

Ruff d, or ever to be mentioned, in direct 


ry uſed ome Scher altuſions oil this point.) J 
Tuthave the North in peace, let thett conti 


Hötieed or _ mentioned in that Houſe, or 


Ade ift content and quiet, and thereby keep ons. = 


Part of the kitigdotn your ture and = 
 Triehids, nor watttonly ritque Gfturbing their re- 


fe. | 
185 Bir # Hauthanfor ſaid, that he could not ind 
mn in the riot bill (as the clauſe coneetnitny Popiſh 
Ehapels was withdrawn) any traces of imole- 
tunes to either fect of Ainentets nor could he 
Uiſcoyer ſuch traces, nor the fpirit of ſedition, 
(6s as had beer: alledged iti the coutſe of that de: 
ate) in the parmphlet of the Right Rev. Pre. 
Hte which had been affuded to. That Prelate, 
Rad fully proved himſelf a friend to ag. 
by the warm fapport he had given in another ' 
 Hoblſe, to the b bill for repealing r the penal laws 
| agzinft the Roman Catholics. And a ſtrentidus 


Patron of the poor of this kingdom, by the 
| excel lem pamphlct he e many years 


ago, 


R 


ago, Which 
the rich, for the relief of theit fieveſſities, -: 
pamphlet which he hoped would never be — 
gotten in this kingdom; that he could not ſee 


any connexicn, as had been inſinuated be- 


tween the firſt mentioned pamphlet, and a 
riot, which, was ſaid to have happericet ſince 


Ireland. 
eue. auen . A 


be Houſe i in committee oh the Riotbillwia 


Several alterations took place and ſore ob. 
noxious clauſes were entirely expunged. Went 


through the whole, and ordetes the . __ 


we" received to-morrow. 


Thurſday, F ebruaty 23. 
Mr. Srjeant Fitagerald brou ght up the Aber 


on the riot bill, when being read by the elerk, 


with the ſeveral amendments made in the or. 
mittes, and afterwards from the chair. 


Mr. John Wolf moved an amendment, that 5 
the continuance of the bill ſhould be confmed 


to the 25th of March 1790, this brought on a 
very long converfation between the 


General, Sir John Blaquire, Mr. Rowley, Mr. 


Maſon, Mr. Trench, Mr. Holmes, Mr. Toler, 


Mr. Todd Jones, Mr. Daly, Mr. Corry, Mr 


Curran, and Mr. Wolfe ; the queſtion being put ; 


L to agree to the amendment, it was negatived 
without a dion 


After 
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Aſter feveral amendments and alterations 


| made, it was n ng: ap 


9228 ay — 23. 


The bill for preventing riotous and tumul- 
tuous aſſemblies, was read a third time, on 
which Mr. Griffuh ſaid, there was one point 
which he would with to eſtabliſh, that of hav- 
ing this bill - promulgated a .not only 
thoſe who could read and. write, but alſo the 
dregs'of the people, thoſe whom it chiefly af- 
fected, againſt whom it was fulminated. It 
Was already a -general complaint that we. had 
more laws than were univerſally underſtood ; 
he wiſhed therefore, that the Right Honourable 
mover of the bill would inſert a clauſe, requir- 
ing it to be read every market day at leaſt for 
the firſt three months. 
The Attorney General ſaid, he would nat fail 
to have it promulgated as much as in his power 
lay— that he would have it ſent through the 
different poſt- offices, to every pariſh miniſter, 
and to every pariſh prieſt in * 50 kingdom, that 
they ſhould notify it to their congregations. 
The bill was then paſſed, with ſome trivial 
* and _ to 5 Fords. 


l Houſe 


Frida, February 23. 


| „ ms Ds from the 3 5 
Commons, and read the firſt time. 855 


HE Ell for fuppreſling tanuiltuoks 7 Y 


Wedneſday, February „„ (2 


1 The Riot-bill having been reads ſecond time 
Lord Ranelagh moved, that ſaid bill be com- | EN 
mitted, ©. 


The Duke of Leinfter roſe, and Laid he hsc 4 
 qpinion, , that before a bill of ſuch a momen- _ : 4 


tous import as the preſent was committed, an 
inquiry ſhould be ſet on foot to know if ſome 
cauſes did not exiſt, which gave riſe to the late - 
 outrages. Hediſliked the principle of the * 
and ſhould oppoſe its committed, 1 
Lord Mou garret wiſhed ſuch an inve 8 
might take — as would. throw ſome gh g 
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on this 8 tube Toene the cloſe of - 
the laſt war but one, the levellers aroſe, and 
whether they were employed by enemies of this 
cCcuniry, for the ſidious purpoſe of creating 
- public, ance, was not certain, but the 7 
uaſtened upon tythes, and under that pretext 
continued their depredations. - It -is true, they 
people in many places entered into a general 
ſpmpirit of reſentment againſt them, and many of 
them were brought to: nt; and ſuch. 
2 tſpirit of indignation aroſe, : that about ten 
* yearsago tbe eſt evidence could hang a 
RW White. On the face of the preſent matter, 
ſome difficulties aroſe they could not en- 
4 _ tUrely ſuppreſs the evil by force, without encrea- 
ing exils, and the operation of law was found 
* inefſectual. A ſet o blackg uards had diſperſed 
. ay _thibmſcives among the peaſantry, who followed 
nu induftry, and excited them to acts of vio- - 
WE lenge. Some intermediate n E was A 


3 . 5 E His Lordſhip) 8 opinion was,” Thug there 
2 ic Wes. a 1 from Doble, to Cork but : 


W their ound ih 
* 21 e We 1 925 Re 8 
denged to force-magiſtrates to do duty, or pu- 
miſiunent would enſue; How impolitic and un- 
. 1 hy » idea? Could it 3% ſuppoſed 


enteel eagle of a. * Ts 
e an | e important concerns 5 5 
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dis own, ſhould be puniſhed for not following 
' inſurgents over bogs and mountains, perhaps in 
froſt and ſnow, without any recompence fer 
thus deyoting his time, or being able to appre- 
hend the object of his purſuit, and after all be 
| ſubject to puniſhment? _ 
HFlis Lordſhip believed little of all he had heard 
about the ſupineneſs of Magiſtrates. Suppole 
one of them came up to government, and re- 
preſented his trouble and expence, would go- 
vernment reimburſe him for both, except he 
was a Member of Parliament ? But if Magiſ- 
trates were to be puniſhed according to the 
threat held out, ſuch men would ſoon remove 
ſhemſelves to another country. If force was in- 
tended, he feared it would be ineffectual, as 


the church was not willing to abate one inch of 


its demands, and government was loud but did 
nothing. Indeed it was to be confeſſed, they 
were puzzled what to do—they could not ei- 
tabliſh martial law through the kingdom, and 


when they ſent out the army, the vigilance of 


the rioters eluded puniſhment ; and then any 
- alteration made in the church muſt affect the 
ſtate. The bill before their Lordſhips raiſed alſo 
another ſuggeſticn in his mind—it looked as if 
the Engliſh government wiſhed to retain as 
much power in this country as it poſſibly could, 
and it was ſupported here by ſuch as wiſhed to 
keep their — The attempt of ſubjugation ; 
might be gradual, though they did not wiſh 
to make the entire puſh at preſent. He thought 
the preſent power of the ſtate, if properly ex- 
ecuted, was * to the necellity of* — | 
WS 
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laws. He knew the Iriſh peaſantry were ſo diſ- 
affected, that during the laſt war they would 
have ſhewn ' dangerous proofs of it, had not 
the armed aſſociations given a check to their 
| Inclination, as well as to the deſigns of the ene- 
my. —Suppoſe the preſent bill paſſed, and its 
coercion purſued, it will only make their re- 
ſentment burſt out with more violence, if any 
hardſhips undef which they labour are not re- 
moved. The bill might alſo have a tendency 
to pave the way to an union; but he would 
venture to ſay, -that if England meant to keep 
* a dominion here, ſhe muſt make the intereſts 
of Ireland the fame as thoſe of England, and 
then Ireland would ſuffer her now and then to 
Plunder a little. Perhaps alſo it was her policy 
to keep this nation poor, for fear it ſhould one 
day grow too ſtrong for the obedience of her 
will. To the clergy the bill gave but an un- 
ſubſtantial protection, and he concluded by ſay- 
Ing, that he believed there was ſome other ob- 
ject in view, remote from its preſent apparent 
intention. . 
Lord Portarlington ſpoke in favour of the bill, 
but in {© low a voice that his words were not 
A | wills? = 
Lord Earlsfort put ſome of the laſt noble 
_—_— arguments in a point of view which 
ſhewed the inconſiſtence of their tendency. - He 
_ defended the bill, and ſaid the queſtion then be- 
fore the Houſe was, whether the bill ſhould be 


committed or not? He lamented the loſs which 


any Government muſt ſuſtain for want of the 
aid. of ſuch a ſtate phyſician as the noble Viſ- 
count who had made ſuch objections to the bill, 


ip I will not fit down under the 
that ruffianiſm ſhould. 
and the 


| this king 


| the outrage was not 


 IneffeQual, without 


robs form ſo reſ 
ET the other! ef 
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Wnt tt tas noble 
iſcount would prove a ſpecific for all ftate diſs 
. *orders. A moſt noble Duke had remarked, that 
general, and enquiry ud 
, But, continued hisLord- 2 


8 


triumph over the laws 
of this land. A noble Viſcount 
riſes in his eat and ſays, that the bill will be 
pointing out any other 
E F 


meaſure that can. 


om not to receive a preſe 
So long ago as. 1155 there were levellers, 
in 1560 they became troubleſome. in the fifth 
year of his preſence Majeſty: a law was paſſed 


or their fuppreſſion, and this having been en- 


forced, the Steel-Boys became quiet. - In the 


v 5th and 16th years o his Majeſty. other laws 


were enacted, to ſuppreſs ſimilar difturbarices ; 
ſo that the preſent act could not appear any 
ways extraordinary after ſo many precedents. 5 


A dangerous miſchief of mind Lehed to . 


ſpire and infect the minds of the peaſantry, fo- 85 
| reign from their general pretext—they attacked 
. tythes firſt, and then formed reſolutions for tho 


cons tobe paid for lands. What would they 


ultimately Roy at, if laws were not paſſed to 


check them, and a due operation given to ſuch 


| lave ? The noble e ſoemed to © thigh it 


\a &- 


A 


00 


a his that a maids e ſhould. be om 
pelled to do his duty; but the occaſion and ex- 

perience have proved the neceſſity of their be- 
in puniſhed, if they do not do their duty. 


the neceſſity Tf the bill was fo evident, . 


how could its — be objected to? Let it 
be committed firſt, and then you can be pro- 
perly informed of its neceſſity and principe. 
| Lord Dyſart was of opinion, that the cauſes . 
of complaint ſhould be examined before the 
bill was committed. He declared, that no man 
was more averſe to the recent ſpirit of riot than 


he was; but he would oppoſe the principle of 


the bill—decauſe he thought it injurious to the 


conſtitution; he was certain, if there was a'pro- 
per exertion of the preſent laws, there would be 
little occaſion for the preſent intended ſevere 
one, and was ſure that every paragraph of the 


bill would be diſputed in the committee. 


The Lord Chancellor was ſtrongly convinced of 
the neceſſity of this bill. Some noble Lords had 
objected to it, as not neceſſary : he would ex- 

plain to them the nature and neceſfity of it.— 
[His Lordſhip here went through all te clauſes 
of the bill, pointed out the evils which occa- - 
fioned it, and 7 applied the different parts that 
went-to their remedy.] He ſaid, that the nation 


approved, and Government ought to be proud - 


of the part they had taken upon the occaſion, 
notwithſtanding a noble Viſconnt had advanced, 
that Government talked loud but did nothing. 
A moſt noble Duke alſo faid, that an inquiry 


ſhould be made into thoſe difturbances—Inquire Fo oe 


into what? Was there a man in the kingdom, 
bo- ud hear or read, that doubted of their 


„ 8 2 * 


exiſtence, 


not ſtick to that object, but went to 
the actual rates of 1 nded rents, as ſuited their 
ſchemes; and he had it from the beſt authority, 
that they had ſo far reduced their plan to a fyl- 
tem, that a correſpondence for depredation was 


| 7 4 6 * 71 


| Exiishice? Thoforioters fiſt afuines Weiser 5 

Levellers, then took to that of Whiteboys, and 
next to k up and ther name; but if their actions 

were tobe adverted to, they ſhould ſtillretainthe 
at will, 


name of Levellers, levelling every tt 
as might ſuit their malice or deſigns. He beli 
they only made the complaint of tythes as a 
pretext for ſome darker purpoſes, as they did 
preſcribe 


carried on between the peaſants of the South 


and thoſe of the North. The report 
3 
firmed a great part of this rage for outrage not 


to be con ned to the South. In Connaught they _ 


| Had begun their violence. 


In Munſter, continued his Lordſhip, when 


the army was approaching = a part of that pro- 
vince, ſome of them app 
tleman, their landlord, for protection, who know- 


ing them to be poſſeſſed of arms, would grant. 
them no countenance; but on the expreſs con- 
ditions of giving up ſuch arms. They denied 


they had any; but after ſome further parley 


hiv e Ginaty Rind of Aris THe 


was another circumſtance that led them to be- 


lieve there was more at bottom than mere 


tythes, which, though faſtened on, was not 


their principal object. When Government ſaw 


armed — committing depredations by 


ho. as well as by night, they muſt be deemed 


\ 


G 2 we culpable 


cf the ſe- 
who came off the circuits, con- 


ed to an Engliſh gen- 
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eulpable if they had not taken the part they had, 
and not brought forward the | 
In anſwer to the aſſertion, that the il was 
not conſtitutional, his Lordſhip again went'over 

its different clauſes, and provet the bill to be 

Highly conſtitutional. He ſaid, it did not go 

ſuch hs as the riot- act in England, and yet 
6 "= 

y r even very 

far back, in England. In the reign of Henry 
the Fourth and Fifth ſuch adis were to be found, 
and particularly in the reign of Edward the 
Sixth, an act, which he recited, very like that 
under conſideration, had i a law, and 
he quoted the opinion of Lord Hales.” for the 
re wal of ſuck laws, when * | 


Be A noble Viſcount, his Lordſhip ſaid, had in- 
timated, that it was — to ſtrengthen 
in g policy, in order to keep this country /. 
ubj N ; but it was evident to a candid 
Government had no object, but to 
give * — to the neceſſary law of the land, 
and by this bill to give ſtrength to its arm. It 
was not fair to mention Englifh policy, or to 
promulgate jealouſies between the two king- 
doms, when ſo much had already been done 
for this country.—When trade was rapidly ad- 
vancing——when the Inſh funds were rifing, and 
- 6 the ſtreets of the metropolis {warmed with 
= 0 apopulation, and obtained a face of improve- 
F ment it never before experi=nced, it was no 
time to ſpread a ſpirit of diſcontent againſt 
— of which ihe was ſa . 
Lor 


_. plead his ind with the houſe for tref- 


ſmalleſt 
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Lond Senders ſaid, that the importanee of the 
_ queſtion then before them, would, he hoped, 


a very tew moments on its patience ; 
not that he had the preſumption 1 
that any thing he had to offer could have the 
t with their Lordfhips, who wers 

much better qualified to judge either of the 

merit or defect of any law to their 
conſideration, than he could to be; 
that — becauſe 4 an Oeca- 
ſion as the preſent, he would not wiſh to give 
_ a filent vote, for that he thought it a duty 1 in- 
cumbent upon every man, who had any ſenſe 
of the happineſs of the conſtitution, and uf the 
las undef which we lived, not only to endea- 
vour as far as lay in his power to preſerve both, 
but publicly to avow his ſentiments, wheriever 
the exigencies of the times required. it, and his 


determination to ſupport them to the atmoſt of 


his abilities He ſaid; that though for one, he 
| ſhould have had much ſatisfaction in giving his 
aſſent to any meaſure that eould have been 
propoſed, that were likely to bring to puniſh- 
ment the perpetrators of the outrages lately 
committed in this country, which had been a 
diſgrace to the humanity of it, yet that he felt 
ſtill greater pleaſure in' the adopting of a law, 
that was calculated to prevent crimes rather 
than to puniſh them, and that bid fair not only 
to quiet the preſent commotions, but to extin- 
guiſh the poſſibility of their being renewed; for 
that he conſidered the act then before them in 
that light, having for its principal object, the 
 Ariking of terror into the minds of the people, 


8 


upon whom the fear ee was always 
ſound to make a greater impreſſion, than either 
the dictates of reaſon or of juſtice, and that a 
law therefore, plain and ſimple in its opera- 
tions, ſuch as "he preſent, ſeemed beſt ſuited to 
their capacities, and moſt likely to have an in- 
fluence upon their conduct; but that to be ſen; 
ſible of all the benefits ariſing from it, they had 
only to turn their eye to a neighbouring king- 
dom, the freeſt country upon earth, where ſuch 
a law, though leſs wanted, | had for many years 
. exiſted, to the great benefit of the public, and 
without any danger to the conſtitution, for 
which ſome perſons on the preſent cecaſion af- 
fected to be alarmed; but he would wave ſuch 
idle apprehenſions, and indeed thought it unbe- 
coming in him, to miſpend any of their Lord- 

_ ſhip's time, in ever mentioning the numerous 
advantages, that ſuch an act muſt produce, 
ſince they pvinted out themſelves ; one only he 
would mention, that might not be ſo obvious. 
that in addition to the other ſalutary effects with 
which it wauld in all human probability be at- 
tended, it appeared to him, that it would, as it 
were imperceptibly, afford a remedy to a very 
great and crying ievance, under which this 
country had long laboured ; he-1neant, he ſaid, 
the keeping of dreible poſleſſions, Which their 
Lordſhips wel knew had been ſo long practiced 
in this kingdom, to the injury of. private pro- 
perty as well as the great diſcredit of the na- 
tion; in what manner it would be a remedy to 
thoſe i in future, by deſtroying all illegal meet- 
ings and affociations in their very infancy, 1t 
was unneceſſary for him to menen, and too 


obvious = 


of the hill, he had dliſtened with filent attention. 
not without anxiety, for if ever a ſubject had 


0 20g 1 


obvious for him to dwell upon In y point. 
of view, therefore, that this bill — con- 
ſidered in, whether as tending to promote the 
general peace and tranquility of the kin 
&. as a further ſecurity to the property o r ] 
viduals, he thought he could not more effec- 
tually ſerve his country, than by giving his voice 
for the enacting ſuch a law, becauſe the good 
effects that would follow from it, ap to 
him evident and immediate, and the ill effects 
of it, if any there ſhould be, tho“ he could 
perceive none, were uncertain and remote, and 
at all events were ſufficiently obviated by li- 
miting the duration of it. 

Lord Bellamont—His Lordſhip: after having | 
ſupported the bill paragraph by paragraph, ſub- 
mitting his opinion to the learned Lords and to 
the Houſe, upon each article, obſerved, that he 


had hitherto declined to enter at large into the 
merits of the bill. 


He ſaid, that upon the firſt and ſecond reading 


come before that Houſe as to which tke effect of 


the meaſure, depended- upon the impreſſions 5 
made — from the mode of carrying it 


through the Houſe, it was that bill which lay 
upon the table ſuch was his ſole motive for 
troubling their Lordſhips any further with his 
thoughts upon the occaſion. It were elſe loſs of 
time to debate where ſelf evidence ſilences ar- 
gument, as it would be to enquire where noto- 


riety ſuperſedes proof. He ſaid, he had ſeen a 
publication — in which a parallel or con- 


dul 1 been * between the former dil- 
| 3 


Oak Boys in the North, and 
hoſe of t ite Boys which now ſubliſt-in 
the South; the avowal of the author by the 
ee of his name, juſtified him in adverting 
10 it in that Houſe ; the reſpeRability of _ 
ny: induced him ſo to do, as it tended to 
corroborate in what he was going to ad- 
vance He would therefore endeavour to follow 
the Right Rev. Prelate upon the ſubject, adding, 
that it was the only inſtance in which he ſhould 
take occaſion to advert to that learned produc- 
tion, or to any other matter which had not paſſ- 
ed within thoſe walls. It had in that publicati- 
dn been juſtly ſtated, that the inſurtection in 
the province of Ulſter had been open, univerſal, 


And ſhort lived. © That in the province of Mun- 


ſter the diſturbances were ſecret, not genera}, 
aud {till extant. That in the former, ro or 
three ſevere checks from the Military had ſufficed to 
put an end to them; that in the latter even ca- 
Pital puniſhments had not been able to ſuppreſs 
them. IIe did admit the ſtatement, but took 
leave ta controvert the concluſion. ' He did fur- 
ther admit. that the inſurrection in the North, as 
being more open, was more daring hat the 
diſturbances in the South were more dangerous 
as being more occult. Thus far the Right Rev. 
Prolate. and he were agreed, but he could aſſure 
the Right Rev. a4 hog that no ſevere Uſe had been 
made of the Military, at leaſt in the three counties 
in which he had occaſion to act with his Majeſ- 
ty's troops. He could appeal to his God, that 
the moſt ſcru pulous and conſcientious: uſe _ 


EY made of — enough indeed to atisfy th 


necellity: of * moment. The fact Was, tha 


— — 


5 . 
the exercife of the military havin Served to 
. — — horror of © 
involved in Guili, nat Puniſiment, 
he =. fron n the minds of thoſe — de. 
— they had riſen up to exert what they 
conceived to be their natural right, to reform 
ſuppoſed abuſes of the law. So ſoon as they 
learned that in ſo doing they violated: the Jaw 
itſelf, they deſiſted from their purpoſe, the do- 
luſion of error inſtantly gave way to the reve- 


7 1 
lation of truth. The ſame principle which had J ] 
f 


lighted the torch extinguiſhed it, he meant to 
 fay Self Comviftion—what followed? Impunity in 
the ſeveral counties from parity of ſituation.— 
What followed impunity ?  Acquiefcence. It is 
true a ſecond upriſ took place forme three or 
four years after, as fudden 120 ſhort: lived as 
the former, there likewiſe acquieſcence follow - 
ed impunity.Impunity, not from party, but 
from adherence to the conftitution. The juries 
= of the city of Dublin felt as they ought: mur « 
violence had been done to the conſtitution, in 
. 1 men to be tried in the city of Dublin 
juries, for offences committed in tile 
„ —— of Ulfter ; they therefore would: not 
. take cognizance of the charge; and to thei in- 
mortal honour acquitted them as men brought 
coram 0#n- judice —He ſaid, that from the' 
moment he had laboured to correct an error 
which he fears ſtill ſubſiſts, namely, that the in- 
ſurrections in Ulſter had taken riſe and been ca- 
' ried on by the Diſſenters of the North of Ireland. 


The opinion he ſaid was ill grounded; the in- 

ſurrection did not refer to any particular ſect of 
men, but to a certain deſcription and rank of 
men. The Dj enters WETE not more involved 
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than Mcnbers of dhe Efablified Church uf like con- 
_ flition—he-meant to ſay the Yzomanay of the 


province. If any ſet of men could be ſaid to 
ſand clear of it, it was the Roman Catholicks 


tholicks in that part of the kingdom being cc n- 
fined to the loweſt order of men, they ſtood ex- 
cluded, he would make free to ſay, for want of 
qualification. He truſted no man would ſup- 
paſe: that he entered into this detail from any 
local partial feeling. In that houſe he could 
know no ſuch influence ;' his object was to do 
Juſtice to all. He found*himſelf particularly 


the reaſon was obvious; that the Roman Ca- 


und to be explicit upon this ſubject from the 


opportunity which his ſituation had given him 
of ſeeing the inmoſt ſprings of action. With 
regard to diſtyrbances in the South he could not 

ſay they ſtand clear of combination. The act 
of {ſwearing men by pariſhes is combination 
The tables of tithes and other matters publiſhed 
under the title of Captain Right's regulations, 
every man muſt admit, come under the deſcrip- 
tion of combination. He would not ſtop to 
ſpeculate whether any odds and ends of ſecret 
ſervice money from foreign parts, had or had 
not been diſtributed _—_— the moſt abject ve- - 

| hicles to the meaneſt objects; a paltry: forlorn 
Hope ſupply, devoted to the temporary. exiſt- 
_ ence of pre-devoted victims. But to ſuppoſe 'a a 
combination deriving under and ſupported by 
men of rank, education, property, induſtry, 
or any other ſettled ſtation or means of life, is 
an idea which is not to be tolerated—In a word, 
tat a ſyſtematic Combination is formed againfl the E. 
zablifked Church, would be a ſuppoſition too groſs. 
. | ta 


0% 
to obtain countenance. He faid; that with re- 


gard to matters of religious concern, he knew 
within the pale of chriſtendom two ſeats only; 
namely, the Proteſtant and Romiſh Church, that 
with regard to principles of allegiance, he knew 
one ſect only, — that included both. He did 
not conceive hae he ſhould add vigour to the 
eſtabliſhed church, by emaſculating the Proteſ- 
tant faith of a great od reſpectable body of its 
manly aſſertors; nor did he think he ſhould em- 
blazon the ſplendor of his Prince, by holding 
Out to Powers abroad a narrowed ſcale of alle- 
giance at home.—Did his aſſertions appear too 
bold? did any man refuſe to give him faith? he 
— any ſuch man to his reaſon and under- 
ſtanding. With regard to the diſſenting intereſt 
of Ireland, he ſhewed that they ſtand in the 
exact predicament with every member of the 
eſtabliſhed church, like privileges, like partici- 
| ga in places of truſt, profit and honour, 
opportunities of improving thoſe advan- 
tages, like fears to each, if any there were, to 
| either, like objects of hope to both—That with 

1 to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, fince 
the mitigation of the penal laws, he appealed to 


any man of common ſenſe, if, as they at this 


day ſtand, their ſituation is not better, their 
civil, real and-perſonal ſecurity more eſtabliſh- 
ed, than i it could * under any other Govern- 
ment upon earth, even with a full participation 
of all the douceurs of the ſtate. He declared, 
that if bs himſelf were a Roman Catholic no- 

bleman of Ireland, attached to that perſuaſion 
as he is to his own, his only ſubject of regret 
would be, the tranſcendent ROT of his _ 
GT 
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ed. that they are not in the ſame | 
en here, as they are in . it was a 
delicate ſubject which he would not urge fur- 
ther; to fay no mare, every man muſt admit, 
that inſtances of diforder neceſſarily —— 6 
ing in 3 to numbers, men of birth, 
fortune and principle for ever 'find themſelves 
thereby inv: ved in reſponfibility, as to matters 
which they as ſtrenuouſſy endeavanr to defeat 
ag thoſe who maſt complain of them ; that 
om of the firft diſtinction had given ſuch re. 


|  Peated proof by active exertion, as would have 


3 


done honour to the proudeſt claimant to merit 
any ſtate. 
His Lordſhipcbſerved, that having thuvendea- 


chick rather bore relation to than derived under 
the bill, he would now confine himſelf to the 


arguments which had been advanced againft 
the bill itſelf. He faid, the firſt comment which 
had been made by thoſe who oppofed the dill, 
duns rather a ſtricture againſt government than 
_ againſt the bill; — that the bitl when in- 
troduced into the Houſe of Commons had been 
framed with ſuch circumſtances of ſeverity 
againſt the ſubject, as would have rendered it 
_ madmiſſibie ke their Lordſhips. He appeal- 
ed to the noble Lords who had made the objec- 
tion, what. had been their conduct at the com- 
mencement of this preſent ſeſſion of parliament. 
Was not government at one and the ſame time 
accufed of having done too much, and of having 
done 120 little, upon this very ſabject by different 
Lords who have fyſtematically co- operated in 
l che meafures of ig preſent. fration? 
tion? 


voured to clear the ſubjectof the ſeveral matters 


With the slv us, leaving it to both Houſes | 
COS to extract every fing, even cf 


uch is the 
_ adminiſtration and its adviſers at this day 72 
upon the ſubject of this bill. He would not 


purſue this theme any further, left juſtice 
| ſhould terminate in encomium. 


had been framed 
it now ſtands, it is limited to the term of three 


cw). 


firation? What part had governme it then to 
take? It ſent in a bill to the Commons, "armed 


the flightef Injury. If then the bill is yet ſevere 
againſt the Tabjea, government on well fay 


wo both Houſes of Parliament, it have 


teft it ſo ee N 060 1 The 
anſwer of government is, it is you that have 


rendered it ineffectual. If any y gov tever 
Rood clear of reſponſibility n 


predicament in Which the preſent 


The ſecond comment or ſtricture was, that 
the bill, when introduced into the Commons, 
perpetual; That in the form 


years. He conceived he had already anſ wered 


Sd... Ay. 


for the alteration. The avowed object of the 


bill was to give immediate relief to the paro- 
chial clergy and lay improprietors of tithes, 


againſt whom the rant diſturbances are par- 


ticularly pointed. To deny them partial relief, 
would be to defeat the cbieg of the bill. To 


render that partial aid perpetual, would be io 


eftabliſh a grievance againſt the ſubject at large; 
for it muſt be acknowledged, that every partial 


aid becomes an act cf injuſtice, from the mo- 
ment it ceaſes to be neceſſary. 


_ ſumed, that the oppoſitien given to the due 


It is to be pre- 


collection of tithes will ceaſe before the bill ex- 


Pires. 
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id then be found ex 
F it will then be 
revived withoue this clauſe. Tie ſaid that much ä 
_ Kreſs had ben laid upon the opinion of modern 
| authors, particularly that of Sir Win. Blackitone, 

. ta decry the principle of a riot at. He ſhould 
eyer bow down. to profeſſional knowledge ſo 
. © ens ant reſted by HO; but he was 


bald to affert, that every principle fed by 
Sit Wm. againſt a riot act, as an 
exten ian U the Penal Statutes, was done away by 


his own definition of preventive Laws : His words 
are, that ! Preventive juſtice is upon every. 
1 inciple of reaſon, humanity and ſound po- 
. „Hey. preferable to puniſhing juſtice.“ He 
then proceeds toeſtabliſh his poſition by ſhewing, i 
that human puniſhments may be reduced under 
three heads, © ſuch as tend to the amendment 
of the offender himſelf, or to deprive him of 
© any power to do future miſchief, or to deter ; 
* others by his example.” 
* Lordſhip aſked, does not this bill i in every 
principle come under this definition? It pre- 
vents the ſubje& from injuring himſelf; it pre- 
vents him from injuring his fellow-ſubjedts or 
the community, and holds out an example to 
the public, without ſacrificing one fingle victim 
to it. He could not paſs over the ingenuity 
which had been employed to deduce objections 
to a Riot Act; from the different periods at 
which that Statute had been revived and ſuffer- 
ed to expire. He did not think it noceſſary to 
o further back than the Reign of Edward the 
Ixth ; and havin ni ſhewn the different events 


and motives whi had 3 that effect 
throughout 


revival or tem 


vas to be eſtabliſhed without injury to the civil 


inxaſion from abroad, his Majeſty's councils 


no PF 
_ 


| a; £ 
” i 4 
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throughout the feveralreigns from Ed ward the. 
Sith, to the commencement of the reign of * 4 
_George the Firſt; he made it appear by clear 
| hiſtorical deduction, that no argument what- 

ever could be adduced from the con mencement 

_ of the reign of Queen Mary to the period allud- 

ed to, which could, properly ſpeaking, either 

make for or againſt the principle cf a Riot Act; 

_ Infiſting, that the different motives and events 

which had in that ſpace of time produced the 
extinction of that Statute, '& 
had nothing to ſay to the principle of the Sta- 1 
tute itſelf. His Lordſhip then proceeded as 
follows: But at the acceſſion of George the 
Firſt, when the act of ſettlement was to be 
maintained againſt open force and arms, when 
the vigilance and promptitude of military law 


1 
* 

4 . 1 
* 
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conſtitution, the wiſdom cf our anceſtors | 
turned their eyes to this ſalutary preventive Statute | * {| 
— What was the reſult?— That during the | 
courſe cf two entire wars, in two ſucceeding 
reigns, with actual rebellion at home, backed 
by formidable preparations and attempts of 


maintained their authority; both Houſes of 
Parliament exerciſed their power; the Courts 
of Law performed their functions; nay more, 
every - nobleman, gentleman and mechanic, 
followed their uſual purſuits of pleaſure and 
Induſtry, unmoleſted even in their amuſements, 
{ome few days of univerſal conſternation and ? 
days of thankſgiving alone excepted—Such. were cated 
the benefits of this law, which is at this day | | 
tha dine on =. E: 1 


* | 


met thouſands of "the Whitcboys, and numerous 
b ledge. They 


"ER dealt with who did not take t e oath propound- 
=” . et; and inmeny eg by kad form coon tyilled, 
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eben his ſpeech with the 
Slowing Addreſs to the Houſe If then you 


would ſheath the ſword in the plerititude of 
authority; if you would ſecond the conſtituriz 
onal moderation, bd confiirationat e 
government at at both ſides of the water; would 
Fou ſhew yourſelves comme teut to regulate, as 
toclaim, to maintain the laws, as to aſſert your 
rights; would you ir: fine reſtore dignity to the 
church, ſtability to the ſtate, honour to your 
national character, credit to your national funds, 
and intrinſic value to your lands, you will this 
night adopt this Tweclar Stature with that unani- 
' mity which gives vital energy to law. Thus 
hall you preſerve the laurels of liberty immor- 
tal in primer meval bloom, protected from the 
deadly. of tumult and Ahe. 5 


ſary to remove hardihips, if they were found 
to exiſt. The oſtenſible reaſons given for diſ- 
turbance were the manner of collecting tithes ; 
but the bill before the Houſe had too ſevere a 
complexion; and it was a long eſtabliſhed 
maxim, that puniſhment diſproportioned to 
the crime was always ineffectual. | 
The Earl of Throze ſaid, that he had himſelf 


acts ef their outrage had come to his know- 


had any about ſwearing one. 
pariſh-to obſerve the rules preſcribed to the pa- 

adjoining. Even in ſome towns in the 
county of Waterford no ſhopkeeper was to be 


the — of thoſe who. had not nnen : 


Lord Farnham thought an enquiry was neceſs 


* ig. 9. 


| with the oath. Na their rage was not gon: 
vil the nk, el te gg, 
rund, and went about . the married women in | 


the rights of ronjugal felicity, 
aint paying. iter; aid added, 
knew in many De wee thy hal L this ow). 
per fs loud a laugh as ever was known below or 
above the bar. Even the dairies were ſhut up 


45 gainſt thoſe who refuſed * and not Ko. 


of milk to be b 

Was to repeat the Various ſtratagems, 
| badge, and cractties impoſed upon thoſe who 
refuſed to take the oath, he would take up ſix 
| hours of their Lordſhips patience. They did 
not move ini petty afſemblies, but a 
bodies cotnpoſed at ſeveral thouſands and mov- 


ted in 


ed ſometimes 15. and t6' miles, to inforce their 


directions. The © rey might be the firſt affect- 


ed by their depredations, but it is well known 
they did not ſtop at tythes; their object extend- 


n cale: At à meeting which his 


= overtook of tlioſe people,. he could 


Tee at leaſt from 800 to 1000 of them, well 


mounted on horſes. that eould eaſily go at ts 5 


rite of ſix miles an hour, who had come 
places remote of the meetin He did not 


teve that any gentleman of prop 2 4 
ter, or profeſſion, were eon 


He clevgy in the pariſh: where be Wil d, he- 


| in ſuch acts | 
of violence, but' as an evil; it ins to Be 
removed. His Lordſhip r that in re- 
pect to complaints that could be juſtified againſt 


r Zou There was a neceſſity for the 


bill, and he would accordingly vote for its be- b 


ing 9 


| < 114 3 | 
The W 4 thanked his 1 | 
- The Bip of and thanked the Honour 
of bearing of their condu8 n Sioceſe. He 
coincided wit crdſhip in the neceſſity 
there was for paſſing the preſent bill; fer if the 
laws in being had: not been found ſufficiently 
; the country required laws more. effectu- 


= The authority; of the beſt intelligence, the 


in every. newſpaper were full of the 
acis 81 atrocity daily committed by Whiteboys; 
and when. they aſſembled together in ſuch great 
bodies as the Houſe had heard, the ſafety. of the 
ſubject was not to be left to the protection of 
cpbweb laws, the barriers to Tow him from 
Violence muſt be made of ſtronger materials. 


be Chancellor ha . — on 
committing the bill, a di n enſued, - Fs THEY 
Contents below the har, 


| Non-contents in he Os. | EE . : 
[The bil was 6 hear mts, andthe FAY 


£ adjourned till _— 


March JI 
Committe on 9 * K went > ES Y 
the ſame. Reported: The report agreed to, 

and ordered to be read a third time on Manday. 
Monday, March * 
Tue riot bill rad a third time. The: mel. 
ſage was ſent to the Commons by two of the 
Maſters in Chancery, that the Lords had agreed 
to ſuid bil witheut any amendment; the bill 
 was.accordingly ordered for tranſmiſſion, and, 
on Monday the 26th ech, 1787, it received 
the + oaks Aſſent. * 
8 He 10e 
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„ Lune, 5 Marti, 1787. 
5 Hodie tertia vice lea eſt Billa, entitled, « A 
Aan tumultuous rifings and aff-mblies, and 


Fer the more cfectual puniſhment of perſons guilty of 
outrage, riot, and illegal combination, ad of at 


minifering and taking unlawful oaths.” 


The queſtion was put whether the ſaid bill ſhall 
_ paſs; it was reſolved i in the affirmative. | | 


 Diſſentient, | 
ECAUSE, that though we believe. * 
| B ever wholly 3 as a Houſe of Par- 
ſiament, that dangerous diſturbances have exiſt- 
ed, and do yet partially exiſt, an ſome ſouthern 


counties of Ireland, inimical to the public weal, 


and purporting to invade the rights of-the cler- 
gy ;—andt oh we ſhall at all times be ready 
to ſtand forth the enemies of riot, and the pro- 

tectors of the church as by law eſtabliſhed, we 
conceive that the remedy propaſed by this law, 

is of a nature. too deſperaze to be uſeful, and of 
a tendency too dangerous to be admiſſible. 
Becauſe we perceive that previgus to the en- 
acting of an law u en this delicate, complicat- = 
. ena nn 


. us.) 


„ ſhould have how inſtituted to en 
Lops and extent of the evil to be remedi- 
to -iuveltigate its Iatent cauſes; and we 
ak but that to proceed ta violent 
. meaſures without ſuch enquiry, is irregular, un- 
Parliamentary, and of dangerous conſequence. 

Becauſe char while we condemnand reprobate 
the turbulent ſpirit 245 u gone forth, and 
the excefles « 2 54 2 ! os ſouthern 2 ur- 
Hons we e perſuaded that the evil com- 
lained of is Sanne by Tandy ey circum- 


grieyous to a poor, unemployed, and ex- 
uſted people ; and are fond of _—_— that 
no coercive law, however ſa 6. Zee can ob- 
IJ viate or remoye the effects while the cauſe re- 
3 mains unexplored ; and, though we Join in opi- 
3 nion with thoſe who think that no grievance. 
2 be redreſſed while the people remain 
diſobedient to the laws, we cannot but apprc- 

"= 1 that if any real grievances do exiſt, they 
x . ought to be > to Parliament ; and that, 
Sa - While on the one hand obedience is extorted by - 

- coercion, the people on the other ſhould be lur- 
4 to tranquillity by ſome prof pet of redreſs, 


of the * by oppoſing the laws. 
Becauſe we are perſuaded, from our Know- 
ledge of the humane temper of our countrymen, 
that the ſanguinary clauſes of this law will be 
rendered ineffectual by their too great ſeverity ; 

and becauſe we are utterly averſe, from encreaſ- 
ing fill farther that multitude of capital offences 

Ny by which our ſtatute books are already diſgraced. 
Becauſe we conceive, that tlie — Which 

; forms the moſt conſiderable part , and, as it were, 
ae prir 1 this law, and ad which are: known 


When they ſhall — to forfeit. the protedtion 55 
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in England by the name ef the riot act, eee. 
1 Ppugnant to the Ipirit of g free conſtitutionand | 3 
 couldonly be tolerated, a momentaty erf t.. 
I on, in a period of imminent danger to the State, 
. fuchas might, in forne fert, jufffy à We 5 
penſion of conſtitutional energy, as inthe caſe 
of the Dictator in the Roman Republic; a ſitua- 
tion to which we cannot, for a moment, ſuppaſe - - 
this country to be reduced by the preſent wretch-- - 
ed inſurgents ; neither can we perceive the force - 
of the argument, that, becauſe ſuch a law exaſts 
in England it ought to be imitated here. Had 
precedents ſhould never be produced as argu- 
ments for imitation ; they ought, on the contra: 
ry, to. ſerve as marks to point out the perils we 
) gre to avoid; and it is notorious that this law,” "2 
Which was finally enacted in the ſiſter kingdom, 
at a period of imminent danger to the Proteſ- ' ' 47 
tant ſucceſſion from civil commotion, avowed  _}7 
d4iſaffection and impending rebellion; and ia 
times of furious party zeal, which even in the 3 
' beſt cauſe, often hurries the beſt and wiſeſt men 
too far, was, and is reprobated, and deteſted by + 
the better part of the nation, as a deformed ex- - . - 
| * _- creſence upon the conſtitution. The ſituation 
# of the two kingdoms are moreover wholly diſi: 
milar, and a law, which in its operation may be 
inoffenſive in à country bleſſed with the 
preſence of its Sovereign, happy in an antient, 
vigorous and rooted conſtitution, which, by its 
internal ſtrength, is capable of expelling and 
throwing off the baneful effects of noxious inſti : 
tations, ſtrengthened by. an affluent, indepen - 


— 


daept, well-informed and undivided yeomanry, | 
and furniſhed with a ws 0 reſpectable in 
property, ability, and public ęſtimation, may be 3 


to 


"4 
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e people are not u- 


vided in religi 1 where the 
by the confeſſion and aſſerti 


DES favour. — 


are wholly un- 


the 
. xels of their of= 
» ice, and quently 29 thy highelt degree up" 
t to be entruſted with the extraordinary and 


dangerous powers — veſted in them, and "A 
Re pate Aifferences ſubſiſt too numerous, 
and perhaps of wa mau too ene to be here. 


E de ed. 
a e, we conceive that a riot act cannot 


denn „ 
Auch, as according to our beſt information 


ts to avoid prevention or diſcovery, by 
nutte l themſelves at night, a few inſtances 
in EIT ſummer only excepted, 3 5 
20 e u any appearance of oppoſition, 

and ſeldom, Thos to remain*%mbodied long 
enough to Ag the magiſtrate an opportunity 
fe me granted him by this 4g 


wr 5 ach to be uſeleſs and 
urpole, a ſuſpicion 
may e ariſe in the Rs of thoſe whoſe 


duty it is to be jealous, that it is intended ra- 
ther to increaſe the powers of the Crown, than 


DES to quell the preſent inſurrections. But, ev:en 
. 14 44 it were to be granted, which we never 


can admit, that a l of this nature were uſe - 
ful and neceſſary in the counties where thoſe 
; to exit, , eee, .. 


1 


OY 4 


fied. but ignorant 


Has” been the policy and practice of the in- 


5 3 11 N E 2 7 4 RON 75 2 * 
poet? dy tos dif ie ſuppoſet to mats 
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dem any malady, a 
: _ fraught with impruderce, 
ö — cauſtics as might 
1 | donfined to ee 
rous, and even when applied to be 5 
dau nr l be 1 e 
+ — conceive hat: e 
F. 8 
9 ; - Brcauſe, we are kf to teur, that the. EP. 
: nitth ſection of this act, reſpec riting. 
- poſting, or pub ; Bec. 1s ſo looſely. ; 4 


| andfo vague and uncertain inits neaning that 
tit may tend to involve in the guilt . 
_ without benefit of e , perſons either whale - 25 2 
innocent, or at the m g not guilty of any crime BR 
de extreme puniſhment. How danger. 

would ſuch ambiguity. be, if this evuntry' 
uere ever to be curſed with an evil Adminifiya- | 4 
dien! and experience teaches. us, that EY ORE 


- 
* 


1 vent ws nol impoliible. Per fan oth 5 Me RE On 
-_ Becauſe, we are apprehenſive that b bythe tit "I -" 


EE - Clauſe of this act, an effect may Fc. 8 
1 contrary to the intention of the Legiſlature, and W eee 
cegually prejudicial to the clergy and to the pe- — 
Sx A 45 it is to be feared, that im . .— 
cious men, forne of which will ever be found in 8 2 
the beſt and moſt ble claſſes of mankind, m_ 
may be hereby induced to revive certain pr POE 5: 
5 lete claims, which: though poſfibly not an; © 
founded in point of law, are certainly noxeſ is . wh 

2255 Point of uſage, and would be, if their cc 


* 


3 were poffible, ralnous th the price by which 


ddious and uſeleſs revival, freſh diſputes would 
neceſſarily ariſe between the pariſhioners and 
their paſtor, to the ſeandal and detriment of 
religion, and of the church, and to the ruin and 
deſolation of the country. 7 
The duration alfo of this law appears to us + 
.. a of his tn beyond what is expedient.—An 
his nature, ought, in our opinion, to re- 
main in force, as ſhort a time as poſſible confiſt- 
ently with the cauſe for which it was enacted. 
We therefore conceive that a duration of three 
years is much too long, but more eſpecially 


proteſt againſt the unde ned term expreſſed by . 


theſe indefinite words, © to the end of the then 


next ſeſſion of Parliament.“ 


Por theſe reaſons, which we are forry to ſay 
a want of confidence in the preſent Adminiſtra- 
tion of this country, ariſing ſolely from our ex- 
perience and opinion of their paſt conduct, ſerves 
to impreſs Kill, if poſſible, more forcibly upon 
our hearts and upon our underſtandin N 
ſolemnly proteſt againſt the law which | 
paſſed this Houſe; gn" we pledge rnb rung -o : 
each other, and to our country, at all times, 
' andunial ſituations, by every legal and confti- 
tutional exertion, to endeavour its repeal, and 
to oppoſe its re-·enaction. FI 


LENS TER by proxy. 
CHARLEMONT. 

— MOUNTGARRETT. 5 
DESARKT. 9 
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